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The  Latter-day  Saints'  College 

(lEMPLETON,  MAIN  ST.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY) 

Will  open  Sept.  4  (Business  Course)  and  Sept.   \\  (all  other  Courses) 

and  will  offer: 


1.  A  Preparatory  Course  of  one  year,  in- 
tended primarily  for  those  over  the  district  school 
age,  who  have  not  completed  the  eighth  grade. 

2.  A  High  School  Course  of  three  years  laid 
out  especially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  students 
preparing  to  enter  universities  and  colleges. 

,  3.  A  Business  Course  of  three  years  arranged 
with  the  utmost  care  as  a  preparation  for  busi- 
ness and  commercial  life. 

4.  A  Normal  Course  of  four  years,  especially 
designed  to  prepare  teachers  for  city  and  county 
positions  in  this  profession. 

5.  A  College  Course  of  four  years  which  em- 
phasizes the  "humanities" — such  studies  as  phil- 
osohpy,   literature,   political   science   and   law — 


studies  indispensable  to  persons  who  participate 
in  public  affairs  and  pre-eminently  those  that 
give  depth,  breadth  and  refinement  to  men  and 
women. 

6.  A  Missionary  Course  of  one  year,  intended 
to  prepare  missionaries  for  their  work  at  home  or 
abroad,  with  persons  especially  qualified  to  in- 
struct in  this  line  secured  as  teachers. 

7.  Parallel  with  and  a  part  of  every  course  is 
Theology,  which  is  made  bright,  interesting, 
profitable,  thorough,  without  being  either  tedious 
or  burdensome. 

Write  for  Circular  to 

J.  H.  PAUL,  President. 


wonflerlui  Relief  in  One  weeK! 


Another  Pioneer  Finds  Instant  Relief  by  Dr.  Shores'  Home 

Treatment  Method. 


► 


S.  M    McNUTT,  Big  Cottonwood,  Utah. 


MR.  M.  S.  M'NUTT,  whose 
picture  is  given  above,  says:  "I 
have  suffered  from  Catarrh  of 
the  stomach  for  twelve  years. 
My  trouble  started  like  La 
Grippe  and  ran  into  dysentery — 
and  I  could  scarcely  eat  any- 
thing at  all. 

"I  tried  many  treatments 
and  many  doctors,  but  found 
no  relief  until  I  noticed  last 
month  that  Drs.  i"-  hores  were 
giving  a  week's  treatment  free 
as  a  test  to  those  who  ap- 
plied that  week.  I  went  to  them 
and  they  gave  me  a  careful  ex- 
amination and  then  prepared 
me  a  week's  treatment  and 
gave  it  to  me  free.  I  took  it 
home  with  some  doubts  as  to  its 
power — but  soon  found  it  was 
helping  me,  and  although  I 
have  only  tried  it  ONE  WEEK 
I  am  today  almost  a  different 
man — and  cannot  express  my 
surprise  at  the  wonderful  re- 
sults obtained  in  so  short  a 
time.  I  wondered  why  there 
were  [so  many  people  at  Drs. 
Shores'  offices  when  I  went 
there  first — but  I  don't  now — 
I  now  wonder  how  it  is  that 
sick  people  don't  ALL  GO  TO 
DRS  SHORES,  for  they  are 
certainly  without  equals.  I 
have  lived  in  Utah  20  years, 
and  am  well  known,  and  am 
pleased  to  say  to  my  friends: 
'Drs.  Shores  are  all  right.'  " 


ALL    DISEASES. 

These  Master  Specialists  not  only  cure  Catarrli,  but  tlicy  cure  Broticliitis,  Neuralf^ia,  Heart  Disease,  Dys- 
pepsia, Skin  Disease,  Blood  Disease,  Rheumatism,  Malaria,  Nervous  Disease,  Kidney  Diseases,  Kemale  Com- 
plaints, Insomnia,  Dysentry,  Paralysis,  Rickets,  Scrofula,  Consuraptlou  in  the  first  f-ta^e,  Liver  Disease,  Dli- 
euses  of  tlie  Bowels,  Sciatica,  Spinal  Diseases,  Rupture,  .Stricture,  and  all  Chronic  Diseases. 

Prices  and  terms  within  reach  of  all.    Consultation  and  advice  free  to  all  at  the  olHce  or  by  letter. 

nPPiri?      flnilRI  '     DaHy,  lOa.  m.  to5p.  m.     Every  Evening,  7  to 8  p.  m. 
UrrHjlJ      nUUni).  Sundays,  10  a.m.  to   noon. 

DRS.  SHORES  &  SHORES, 

EXPERT  SPECIALISTS. 

HARMON  BLOCK.  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

Entr&nee,  Room  210.  34  E.  2nd  South  St. 

(When  writing    pleasa   mention  this  paper.) 


Just   Published   it 


A  Child's  Life  of  Our  Savior/' 


UTAH  COAL 

CASTLE  GATE  J- 
and  WINTER  QUARTERS 

LUMP,  NOT  AND  SLACK. 


Anthracite  All  Sizes 


D.J.  SHARP,  Agt., 

73  S.  Main  St.  Telephone  429. 

(When  writing    please 


An;;ExceIlent^exi  Book  for    Interme- 
diate Classes  in  Sunday  Schools 
and  Primary  Associations. 

PARENTS,  teachers  and  children  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  that  we  have 
issued  from  our  press  a  new  book, 
entitled  "A  Childs'  Life  of  Our  Savior," 
by  Elder  Wm.  A.  Morton,  author  of  the 
"Gospel  Primer,"  "Primary  Helper," 
etc. 

This  latest  publication  has  received  the 
approval  of  the  Church  Aulhorities.  and 
has  been  carefully  revised  by  Elder  J. 
M.  ^jodahl,  who  spent  considerable  time 
as  a  missionary  in  the  land  of  Palestine. 
The  book,  consisting  of  116  pages,  is 
wri  ten  in  a  very  interesting  style;  it  is 
printed  in  new  type  throughout,  and 
bound  in  full  cloth,  limp. 

In  the  forepart  of  the  volume  is  a 
beautifully  Coloied  Map  of  Palestine 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  so  that  the  child- 
ren can  locate  the  different  cities,  towns 
and  villages  which  the  Savior  visited, 
and  in  which  He  performed  so  many 
mighty  works. 

The  book  will  be  ready  for  mailing  on 
or  before  June  1st,  and  will_  be  sent, 
postpaid,  for  20  cents. 

Send  orders  to 

6E0.  Q.  CANNON  &  SONS  CO., 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


There's  Only 

One  Railroad 

That  operates  its  trains  on  the  famous  block 
system  between  Omaha  and  Chicago; 

That  lights  its  trains  by  electricity  throughout; 

That  uses  the  celebrated  electric  berth  reading 
lamp; 

And  that  road  is  the 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE, 

&  ST.  PAUL 

It  also  operates  steam-heated  vestibuled  trains, 
carrying  the  latest  private  compartment 
cars,  library  buffet  smoking  cars,  and  palace 
drawing-room  sleepers. 

Parlor  cars,  free  reclining  chair  cars  and  the  very 
best  dining  car  service. 

For  lowest  rates  to  any  point  aast,  apply  to  ticket 

af^ents,  or  address 

L.  L.  DOWNING, 

Commercial  Agt. 

tu  South,  Wegt  T«iiq>Ia  St,,  Salt  Laka  City, 

mention  this  paper.) 


Umbrollas  and  Parasols 
Made  to  Order, 
Covered  and  Repaired. 

II  Work 
Guaranteed. 

THE  SALT  LAKE 

DMBRELLA  WORKS. 

M.  MAlfER,  Prop. 

Office,  136  E.  First  South  St.  2  Doors  East  of  Old  City  Hall 

MAIL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 


Oreflon  Snon  Line  R.  R.. 


Operating  U21  miles  of  Eallroad 
through  the  thriving  States  of 


UTAH,  IDAHO,  WYOMING, 

OREGON  and  MONTANA. 


THE  ONLY  ROAD 

to  BUTTE,  HELENA,  FOKTLAUD, 
and  the  North  Faclflc  Coast. 


Pour  Daily  Train*  Between 
8AX1T  LAKE  OITT  and  OGDEN 


The  POPUIiflR  LI(iE  to  all  Utah  IHining  Disttlets 

THE  ONLY  ROAD  TO  ittEKCUR. 


THE  FASTEST  SERVICE 
In  Connection  with  the 

UNION    PACIFIC    SYSTEM 

TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST. 


WEDDING  INVITATIONS, 


Buy  your  tickets   via   the    "SHORT   LINE," 
Utah's  Fastest  and  Best  Railroad. 

City  TICKit  Office,  1 00  W.2niiSoutli,  Salt  Lake  City. 


8.  W.  E00LE8, 
Qen'l  Traffic  Mgr. 


D.  B,  BUKLBY, 
Gen.  Pass,  ft  Ticket  Agt 


In  all  the  newest  styles  and 
shape.=,  you  will  find  here,  as 
well  as  Hdrd's  and  Crane's  fine 
stationery  for  social  correspon- 
dence, in  the  most  exquisite 
colors  and  texture. 


Write  for  Samples  and  Prices  of  our  Wedding  Gooi  s 
and  Fine  Stationer/, 

Geo.  Q.  Cannon  &  Sons  Co., 


11  &  13  MAIN  ST., 


SALT  1  AKE  CITY. 


CURRENT  TIME  TABE. 


IN  EFFBOT  JUNE  1,   189S. 


W.  H.  BANCEOFT, 
Vloe-Preildent  and  Qen'l  Manager. 


LEAVES  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

No.   2— For  Prove,  orand  Junction  and  all 

points  Bast 8:80  a.  m. 

No.    4— For  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  all 

points  East 8;05p.  m. 

No.  6— For  Bingham,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mantl, 
Belknap,  Richfield  and  all  intermediate 
points  8:00  a.  m. 

No.  8— For  Eureka,  Payson,  Provo  and  all 
Intermediate  points 6:00  p.  m. 

No.    a— For  Ogden and  the  West 9:05p,m. 

No.    1— For  Ogden  and  the  Wast 9:45  p,  m. 

No.  42.— For  Park  City..- 8  26  a.  m, 

No.   9— For  Ogden,  Intermediate  and  West. ..12:30  p.  m. 

ARRIVES  AT  SALT  LAKE  OITT. 

No.  1— From  Bingham,  Provo,  Grand  Junc- 
tion and  the  East 8:80p.  m. 

No.  3— From  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  the 
Bast 8 :65  p.m. 

No,  5— From  Provo,  Bingham,  Eureka,  Belk- 
nap, Richfield,  Mantl  and  Intermediate 
points 6:86  p.m. 

No.  2— From  Ogden  and  the  West 8:20  a.m. 

No.  4 — From  Ogden  and  the  West 7:66  p.  m. 

No.  7— From  Eureka,  Payson,  Provo  and  all 
Intermediate  points 10:00  a.  m. 

No.  41.— Arrives  from  Park  City  and  inter- 
mediate points  at  6:46p.m. 

No.  10— From  Ogden  and  intermediate polnts,8:10  p.  m. 

Only  line  running  through  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping 
Oars  from  Salt  Lake  Olty  to  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake 
Olty  to  Denver  via  Grand  Junction,  and  Salt  Lake  Olty 
to  Kansas  Olty  and  Ohicago  via  Colorado  points. 

TIOKBT  OFFICE,  108  W.  SECOND  SOUTH   STREET. 

POSTOFFIOE  CORNER. 
D.O.  DODGE,    8.  H,  BABOOOK,    GEO   W.  HEINTZ, 
Qen'l  Manager,     TrafBc  Manager.      Acting  Q.  T".  v. 
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RE-COVER  YOUR  OWN  UMBRELLA. 

The  Adjustable  "  Roof"  fits  any  frame,  requires 
no  sewing,  and  can  be  put  on  in  a  minute.  You 
can  re-cover  your  own  umbrella  without  the  slight- 
est trouble  or  moments  delay. 

Take  the  measure  (to  the  fraction  of  an  Inch)  of 
your  old  umbrella ;  count  the  number  of  outside 
ribs ;  state  if  the  center  rod  is  steel  or  wood  ;  send  to  us  with  if  i.oo 
and  we  will  mail  postpaid,  a  Union  Twilled  Silk  25  or  26  inch  Ad- 
justable "  Roof "  (27  or  28  inch,  $1.25  ;  29  or  30  inch,  $1. 50).  Um- 
brella "  Roofs  "  all  sizes  and  prices  from  50  cents  to  $8.00  each, 
accordingto  quality.  If  you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied  inevery 
particular,  send  the  "roof"  back,  and  we  will  refund  the 
money  at  one,  including  stamps  you  have  used  for  post- 
age. Over  a  quarter  of  a  miliipn  "  Roofs  "  sold. 
Booklet,  "  Umbrella  Economy"  with  simple  instruc- 
o^^^^^^^  tions  necessary  with  your  order. 

All  first-class  dealers  sell  Jones  Umbrella  "Roofs." 

The  Joncs-Mullcn  Co.,  396-393  Broadway,  New  York. 

Manufacturers  of  tbe  highest  grades  of  Umbrellas  to  Ibe  largest  storeys  In  tbe  world. 


\OTis-.tr.kEiS'N  nV, 


OPEflll^G  OF  SGHOOIiS 


IS  CLOSE  AT  HAND. 


F^EMEIVIBEF^      We  carry  all  the 


School  Books 

..  ..Used  in  tlie  State,  as  well  as .... 

SCHOOL  BAGS,  SLATES.  PENS.  PENCILS.  INK,  CRAYONS,  BLACKBOARD  CLOTH, 

NOTE  BOOKS.  COMPOSITION  BOOKS,  STATIONERY  AND  GENERAL 

SCHOOL   SUPPLIES,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Get  our  prices  before  making  your 
purchases  for  the  season. 

GEO.  Q.  cnjlflON  &  sons  CO.,  -  11-13  IWain  Street. 
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AN  OLD  HANSA 

Away  up  in  northern 
short  arm  of 
the  Baltic  Sea 
extending  in- 
land, is  the  old 
city  of  Lubeck. 
Just  how  old  it 
is  history  tells 
us  —  it  was 
founded  in  1143; 
but  history  also 
tells  us  that 
where  it  stood 
had  been  a  still 
earlier  town,  so 
that  a  few  hun- 
dred years  more 
or  less  will  not 
make  much  dif- 
ference in  fixing 
the  date  when 
men  first  assem- 
bled here  in  a 
group  with  the 
intention  of 
making  their 
homes.  It  was 
at  one  time  a 
great  city,  and 
nearly  seven 
hundred  years 
ago  its  citizens, 
in  alliance  with 
other  people    of 


TOWN. 


the 


f0-- 


I   iii^   vicinity,    gained  the  first  naval    vic- 
Gerrnany,   on  a  I  tory  that  Germany  ever    won,    and    thus 

overthrew  the 
navalsupremacy 
of  the  doughty 
Danes.  If  you 
look  at  your  at- 
las or  map  of 
Europe, you  will 
see  that  this 
part  of^Germanv 
is  not  very'far 
from  Denmark. 
Lubeck  is  on- 
ly nine  miles 
from  the  Baltic 
and  is  on  the 
river  Trave, 
which  is  deep 
enough  to  per- 
mit the  passage 
to  and  troTii  the 
town  of  vessels 
of  large  size. 
It  is  peculiar 
among  ancient 
German  cities 
in  that,  from 
early  times,  its 
chief  building 
material  was 
brick.  Most  of 
the  noted  towns 
and  ruins  of  the 
THE  HOLSTEN  GATE,  LUBECK.  Middle'Ages  are 
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of  stone;  some  few  are  of  wood,  strongly 
built  and  quaintly  carved;  but  Lubeck 
and  one  or  two  others  chose  brick  as 
their  material  of  construction  and  with 
this  they  managed  to  effect  many  archi- 
tectural novelties  and  beauties  and  to 
achieve  certainly  great 
strength  and  endurance  in 
their  buildings.  The  forms 
of  their  structures  are  sim- 
ple, and  there  is  a  notice- 
able lack  of  that  great  ex- 
terior decoration  which 
stone  or  wood  made  pos- 
sible. But  this  lack  led 
on  the  other  hand  to  many 
new  structural  and  deco- 
rative beauties,  and  almost 
without  exception  the  in- 
terior of  the  buildings  is 
imposing. 

As  an  instance  of  the 
plain  solidity  of  Lubeck 
architecture  we  present  a 
picture  of  the  famous 
Holstenthor(Holsten  Gate) 
a  splendid  specimen  of  a 
gateway  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  towns  were 
walled  and  the  gates  closed 
at  niglit  and  guarded  all 
the  time.  This  famous 
gate  was  completed  a 
dozen  years  before  Colum- 
bus discovered  America, 
and  with  slight  restora- 
tions it  has  retained  its 
form  and  features  to  the 
present  day.  Another  cel- 
ebrated structure  in  the 
ancient  city  is  the  Church^of  St.  Mary 
— altogether  the  finest  edifice  in  Lubeck. 
It  was  built  two  hundred  years  earlier 
than  the  gate,  and  for  its  size  and  gen- 
eral magnificence  is  indebted  to  the 
democratic    pride    of    the    citizens,   who 


determined  that  their  church  should  be 
hner  than  the  caftedral  of  the  bishop 
Its  celebrated  clock,  of  which  a  picture 
is  presented  on  this  page,  is  at  the  back 
of  the  high  altar,  and  was  built  nearly 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.      The 


LUBECK  S    FAMOUS   CLOCK. 

astronomical  dial  below  the  clock  gives 
the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  and 
various  other  data  as  to  the  movement  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  down  to  the  end  of 
next  century,  1999,  one  hundred  years 
from  now,  and  nearly  four  hundred    and 
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fifty  years  from  the  date  when  the  clock 
was  started.  The  time-piece  itself  always 
attracts  a  large  crowd  of  spectators,  es- 
pecially at  noon,  at  which  hour  the  em- 
peror and  electors  step  forth,  move  past 
the  Savior,  and  disappear  on  the  other 
side. 

In  another  part  of  this  church  is  a 
stone-relief  representing  the  Savior  in 
the  act  of  washing  His  disciples'  feet, 
and  another  representing  the  Last  Sup- 
per. At  the  foot  of  this  latter  sculpture, 
and  almost  unnoticed  except  by  those 
who  study  such  things  critically,  may  be 
seen  in  stone  a  small  black  mouse  gnaw- 
ing at  the  roots  ot  an  oak.  This  is  the 
ancient  emblem  of  the  city,  and  it  dates 
away  back  from  the  thirteenth  century 
when  Lubeck  became  a  free  town  of  the 
empire  and  received  many  important 
municipal  privileges.  After  having  de- 
feated the  Danes,  as  previously  men- 
tioned, the  enterprising  spirit  of  the 
people  of  Lubeck  and  of  some  neigh- 
boring towns  was  directed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  commercial  alliance  between 
the  cities  of  northern  Germany,  and 
thus  the  great  Hanseatic  League  was 
born,  a  mighty  but  peace-loving  bond  of 
union  between  eastern  and  western 
Europe.  Subsequently  the  cities  com- 
prising the  League  waged  war  in  de- 
fense of  their  rights  and  became  not  only 
commercially  powerful,  but  able  to  dic- 
tate in  the  political  affairs  of  the  sur- 
rounding kingdoms.  At  one  time  no 
less  than  eighty  great  cities  were  in  the 
union,  and  of  these  Lubeck  remained 
the  chief,  as  it  had  been  the  original 
member.  For  more  than  two  hundred 
years  the  League  possessed  great  influ- 
ence in  and  control  over  the  affairs  of 
northern  Europe,  and  its  history  is  hlled 
with  the  most  interesting  incidents  of 
those  times.  The  chief  element  in  the 
destruction  of  the  power  of  the    League 


was  the  growing  commercial  power  of 
England  and  Holland  through  the  new 
relations  with  America  and  India.  In- 
stead of  the  wares  of  the  East  being 
carried  overland  through  Europe,  com- 
merce now  was  carried  on  in  ships;  and 
this  change  in  the  channels  of  trade,  to- 
gether with  the  increasing  power  of  the 
northern  and  Russian  empires,  soon 
knocked  the  foundations  from  beneath 
the  Hanseatic  League.  Gradually  Lu- 
beck's  prominence  declined,  until  the 
population  is  now  less  than  a  third  what 
it  once  was.  But  it  remained,  in  con- 
nection with  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  a 
free  city  of  the  empire,  and  still  enjoys, 
though  in  a  lesser  degree  than  the  others 
of  the  trio,  a  considerable  share  of  com- 
mercial prosperity. 

Lubeck  has  never  been  a  very  fruitful 
field  of  missionary  labor,  so  far  as  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  is  concerned,  though  a  few  fam- 
ilies have  been  gathered  out.  Indeed, 
the  peninsula  of  '  Schleswig-Holstein 
generally  has  been  found  somewhat  in- 
different to  the  Gospel  sound;  and  this 
is  the  more  strange  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Denmark  and  the  Scandi- 
navian peninsula,  only  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant, and  resembling  in  so  many  respects 
the  country  referred  to,  have  yielded 
their  thousands  to  swell  the  membership 
of  the  Church  of  God. 


HERHANN  THE  BRAVE. 


He  lived  a  great  many  years  ago,  in  a 
country  across  the  sea,  near  the  Black 
Forest.  His  father  was  a  small  Saxon 
land-holder  by  the  name  of  Bilking,  who 
owned  a  few  acres  of  feeding-ground, 
some  more  of  forest,  and  a  poor  hut  of 
wood,  with  a  thatched  roof,    wherein  he 
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lived  with  his  wife  and  two  children — 
Hermann  and  a  girl. 

Hermann  was  two  years  older  than 
his  sister  Gertrude,  who  was  seven.  He 
was  a  manly  little  fellow,  very  brave  and 
very  strong  for  his  age.  Often  the 
children  were  sent  to  the  forest  to  cut 
wood  for  fuel,  for  the  father  had  to 
work  in  the  field  all  day  and  the  mother 
had  to  spin.  The  boy  carried  a  big, 
heavy  knife  curved  almost  like  a  sickle. 
This  he  used  instead  of  an  ax.  Her- 
mann cut  the  wood,  and  his  little  sister 
tied  it  in  small  bundles  and  carried 
these  to  the  hut. 

At  this  day  wolves  are  seldom  found 
in  the  Black  Forest;  but  in  Hermann's 
time,  almost  a  thousand  years  ago,  they 
were  very  numerous  there.  Great,  fierce, 
shaggy  monsters  they  were,  who,  when 
urged  on  by  hunger,  would  not  hesitate 
alone  to  attack  men. 

Hermann  and  his  sister  had  been  told 
not  to  linger  in  the  forest  after  sundown. 
But  one  day  the  boy  espied  an  eagle's 
nest,  and  he  was  so  long  in  reaching  it 
that  twilight  had  ended  before  they 
started  home.  Just  in  the  edge  of  the 
forest  they  were  met  by  a  fierce  growl, 
and  Hermann  had  barely  time  to  clutch 
his  knife,  which  was  slung  at  his  back, 
when  a  wolf  rushed  upon  his  sister. 

The  beast  was  one  of  the  largest  and 
fiercest  of  its  kind,  and  Gertrude  must 
certainly  have  fallen  a  victim  to  its 
savage  attack,  had  not  her  brother 
placed  himself  in  front,  cutting  and 
slashing  in  a  way  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  any  of  the  knights  at  the 
Emperor  Otho's  court.  But  the  wolf 
was  not  disposed  to  give  up  its  supper 
even  then,  and  plunged  at  Hermann, 
rising  on  its  hind  legs,  and  snarling  and 
gnashing  its  sharp  teeth  in  a  fearful 
manner. 

The  boy    stood    his    ground    manfully, 


and  made  vigorous  defense  with  his 
stout  knife,  while  little  Geitrude  clung 
to  his  frock,  crying.  Finally,  he  gave 
the  beast  a  blow  that  disabled  it.  Then 
he  struck  another  that  quite  killed  it. 

Hermann  cut  off  the  great  hairy  ears 
of  the  monster  and  thrrist  them  under 
his  C'l^dle,  and  then  the  two  children 
shouldered  their  wood  and  marched 
toward  home,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Outside  the  forest  they  met  their  father, 
who,  alarmed  by  their  long  absence, 
was  coming  in  search  of  them.  Hs  bore 
a  flaming  torch  in  his  hand,  and  by  its 
light  he  saw  that  the  boy's  clothing  was 
streaked  with  great  red  stains. 

"What  have  you  been  doing?"  asked 
he. 

"I  have  been  killing  a  wolf,"  was  the 
reply  of  the  nine-year-old  hero. 

"Killing  a  wolf!"  exclaimed  the  father, 
still  alarmed,  and  uncertain  whether  to 
believe  him.  "Not  so  fast,  my  boy. 
Where  is  the  wolf?" 

"Back  in  the  forest,  dead;  but  here 
are  his  ears.  The  beast  attacked  Gertie, 
and  I  killed  him  with  my  knife.  This 
is  all  wolf-blood  on  my  breast  and  arms.  " 

Billung  clasped  his  children  to  his 
breast,  murmuring  a  thankful  prayer. 
The  peril  they  had  escaped  was  great, 
and  the  boy's  heroism  was  the  talk  of 
the  neighborhood  for  years.  Nor  did 
his  courage,  as  he  grew  older,  become 
less. 

Some  four  years  after  this,  when  Her- 
mann was  about  thirteen,  as  he  was 
tending  his  father's  cattle  in  the  open 
field  one  day,  he  saw  a  gay  cavalcade  of 
horsemen  turn  aside  from  the  road  and 
enter  the  field.  The  boy  sprang  to  place 
himself  in  their  way,  and  cried  out  in  a 
bold  voice: 

"Go  back!  Onl}'  the  road  is  yours: 
this  field  belongs  to  me." 

Their  leader,  a    tall    man    with  an  im- 
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posing  mien,  reined  his  horse  and  in- 
quired,   "And  who  may  you  be  my  lad?" 

"My  name  is  Hermann  Billung.  Yon- 
der is  my  father's  homestead.  This  is 
our  field,  and  you  have    no    right  here." 

"I  have  the  right  to  go  where  I  will," 
said  the  knight,  shaking  his  lance  threat- 
eningly. "Get  out  of  the  way,  or  you 
will  be  ridden  over." 

But  the  boy  stood  his  ground,  and 
with  flashing  eyes  turned  on  the  cava- 
lier,— 

"Right  is  right,"  he  cried,  "and  you 
can  not  ride  through  this  field  without 
first  riding  over  me." 

"What  do  you  know  about  right,  yon- 
ker?" 

"I  know  that  this  is  our  field,  and  no 
Billung  ever  gives  up  his  right." 

"But  do  you  think  it  right  to  refuse 
to  obey  your  emperor?  I  am  Otho;" 
and  the  horseman  drew  himself  up  with 
a  kingly  air. 

"You  King  Otho,  the  pride  of  Saxony?" 
cried  Hermann,  in  astonishment.  "But 
it  cannot  bel  Otho  guards  our  rights-- 
you  would  break  them.  That  is  not 
like  the  emperor.  Father  has  often  told 
me  so." 

"I  should  like  to  see  the  father  of  so 
brave  a  boy;  lead  me  to  him,"  said  the 
emperor,  kindly  interest  depicted  in  his 
earnest  face. 

"The  smoke  that  you  may  see  above 
those  bushes  rises  from  our  home.  You 
will  find  my  father  there,  but  I  cannot 
leave  these  cows  which  he  bade  me 
tend.  But  if  you  are  in  truth  the  em- 
peror, you  will  keep  to  the  road,  for 
Otho  protects  our  rights." 

So  the  courtly  train  turned  from  the 
field,  leaving  the  brave  boy  unmolested 
to  care  for  his  cattle.  Otho  rode  direct 
to  the  peasant's  cottage,  and  when  he 
had  found  the  father,  he  said  to  him: 

"Your  name  is  Billung,    and    mine   is 


Otho.  I  want  to  take  your  son  to  court 
with  me,  to  educate  him  so  that  he  may 
become  my  esquire.  He  will  make  a 
true  man,  and  I  have  need  of  such." 

Billung  joyfully  granted  Otho's  re- 
quest. Hermann  was  called  in,  and 
told  of  his  good  fortune.  He  put  on  his 
best  clothes  and  rode  away  on  a  war- 
horse  by  the  side  of  Otho,  as  proud  as 
any  boy  could  be.  But  this  was  not 
the  last  of  Hermann. 

He  grew  to  be  a  brave  knight — the 
bravest  in  fact  at  the  emperor's  court. 
He  had  a  horse  of  his  own  now,  and  he 
wore  cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  with  a 
long  plume  in  his  velvet  cap  and  a 
golden  spur  on  his  heel.  When  he  went 
to  war  he  dressed  up  in  dark  steel 
armor,  and  looked  as  grim  and  formid- 
able as  any  of  the  old  knights,  though 
he  was  only  twenty  yeais  old. 

One  day  Otho  sent  his  young  favorite 
across  the  country  to  visit  a  great  castle 
where  a  duke  lived.  It  was  miles  away, 
and  a  dreary  road,  but  Hermann,  ac- 
companied by  only  a  single  esquire,  set 
off  with  a  light  heart,  singing  a  merry 
song. 

For  two  or  three  days  all  went  well. 
The  birds  sang  in  the  woods,  his  horse 
cante»'ed  briskly,  and  Hermann's  heart 
was  joyful.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
third  day,  the  woods  grew  thicker  and 
the  road  wider,  and  just  where  it  was 
the  darkest  and  wildest,  he  was  startled 
by  loud  screams,  and  then  he  heard 
rough,  fierce  oaths,  and  the  rush  of 
many  feet  and  the  clank  of  armor. 

He  did  not  stop  to  count  his  enemies, 
but  drawing  his  sword,  spurred  his 
horse  forward  right  upon  the  scene. 
And  such  a  scene  it  was!  A  graceful 
and  richly  dressed  lady,  whose  jewels 
seemed  worth  a  monarch's  ransom,  was 
in  the  grasp  of  a  savage-looking  man, 
whose  followers  had    already   beaten  her 
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three  attendants  to  the  earth.  There 
were  nearly  a  score  of  them,  rough, 
despeiate-looking  fellows,  but  Hermann 
did  not  hesitate. 

He  was  in  their  midst  almost  before 
they  knew,  cutting  and  slashing  away  in 
terrible  earnest.  With  his  first  blow  he 
struck  down  the  ruffian  whose  arms 
were  around  the  lady.  Then  he  turned 
upon  the  others.  At  first  they  were 
greatly  scared,  but  when  they  saw 
there  were  only  two  to  fight,  they 
crowded  around  with  a  great  clatter, 
and  soon  Hermann  had  his  hands  full. 

But  he  was  very  brave  and  very 
strong,  though  he  was  so  young.  He 
had  unhorsed  all  the  famous  knights  at 
Otho's  court,  and  here  were  no  knights, 
but  robbers.  He  knew  he  should  con- 
quer, and  conquer  he  did,  though  he 
got  a  wound  that  laid  him  by  for  more 
than  a  fortnight,  but  he  himself  slew 
eleven  of  the  robbers  outright. 

The  lady  took  him  to  her  father's 
castle,  which  was  not  distant,  and 
there  she  tended  him  until  he  was  able 
to  mount  his  war-horse  again.  During 
his  confinement  he  discovered  that  the 
castle  was  the  very  one  he  had  been 
journeying  to,  and  that  the  lady  was 
Duke  Henry's  daughter.  On  the  last 
day  of  his  stay  he  did  the  emperor's 
errand,  and  he  also  did  another  for 
himself,  for  when  he  rode  away  it  was 
as  the  accepted  suitor  of  beautiful  Lady 
Adelaide. 

At  the  marriage,  which  occurred  not 
long  afterward,  Otho  himself  was  pres- 
ent, with  many  of  his  princes,  and  the 
ceremony  was  a  very  grand  one.  At  its 
conclusion  the  emperor  bestowed  upon 
his  young  friend  a  great  dukedom.  For 
thirty  years  he  reigned  as  duke  of 
Saxony,  and  then  he  died,  but  not  until 
he  performed  many  other  gallant  deeds, 
which  we  have  no  room   to  relate.      You 


will  find  his  name  in  all  the  old  German 
histories,  for  Hermann  the  Brave  was 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  celebrated 
men  of  his  time. 


SUnnER  STORH  IN  THE  WASATCH. 


The  climb  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain was  long,  and  accomplished  with 
difficulty. 

The  table-land  reached,  I  sat  down  on 
the  brow  of  a  cliff  near  a  little  grove  of 
box-elder,  to  rest  and  enjoy  the  magnifi- 
cent view  spread  out  on  every  side: 
parallel  ranges  of  mountains  lying  west- 
ward, and  nearer,  rolling  foothills, 
meadow  lands,  patches  of  dark  saw- 
timber  and  mountain  streams. 

While  I  looked,  from  far  down  a 
long  narrow  valley,  scarcely  wider  than 
a  canyon,  I  saw  what  seemed  to  be  a 
tiny  lake,  which,  as  I  gazed,  widened 
out  at  the  junction  of  two  or  three 
ravines  and  a  deeper  glade:  they  seemed 
suddenly  to  fill  with  water.  I  looked 
eagerly,  scarcely  able  to  believe  the 
evidences  of  my  senses. 

A  freshening  breeze,  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  moisture,  blew  over  my  face. 
Now  a  grove  of  trees,  then  a  hill,  dis- 
appeared as  if  buried  in  the  silent, 
swift,  terrible  rush  of  what  seemed  to  be 
water. 

A  hoarse,  deep  growl  from  the  moving 
mass  revealed  its  identity.  Water  it 
was — but  in  its  vapor  form  of  clouds. 

The  wind  had  now  freshened  to  a 
stiff  breeze,  and  the  clouds  had  spread 
half  across  the  valley.  Vivid  lightning 
flashes  played  around  the  dark  edges  of 
the  seething  mass,  and  thunder  reverber- 
ated from  hill   to  hill. 

Above  my  head  the  sun  shone  with 
midsummer     glory.       The     sky    was     as 
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blue  and  serene  as  that  which  hung  over 
Eden  in  its  innocence,  or  from  which 
the  star  of  Bethlehem  shone  out. 

I  was  above  this  earth-born  storm, 
the  valley  was  being  drenched  with 
rain  and  darkened  by  dense  clouds,  and 
I  could  well  imagine  that  the  traveler 
who  chanced  to  be  there  should  fancy 
himself  shut  out  forever  from  the  face 
of  heaven. 

Like  billows  of  the  ocean  the  clouds 
rolled  higher  and  higher  up  the  moun- 
tain. The  air  was  heavily  charged  with 
electricity,  and  more  frequent  and  bril- 
liant were  the  flashes  of  lightning  as 
they  divided  the  clouds  as  with  a  sword 
of  green  fire,  or  hissed  along  the  face  of 
some  high  clifi  with  sinuous  track, 
bringing  out,  with  startling'  clearness, 
shrub,  tree  and  rock. 

Following  one  fierce  peal  of  thunder 
that  shook  the  earth  whereon  I  stood, 
part  of  a  gigantic  wall  —  the  shoulder 
of  the  mountain — fell  in  splintered 
fragments. 

The  storm  had  now  approached  so 
near  that  the  wings  had  pasfed  quite 
around  the  base  of  the  peak,  and  I 
seemed  to  be  standing  on  an  island,  the 
only  living  thing  in  a  world  of  waters. 
So  far  as  the  eye  could  see  there  was 
nothing  but  tossing  billows.  Some 
filmy  edges  of  cloud  rose  between  me 
and  the  sun,  spreading  out  a  veil  of 
rain  drops,  and  ever\'  one  a  glittering 
fiiamond. 

Th»  wind  swept  by  in  spasmodic  fury. 
It  tore  my  hair  down  and  flung  the  coil 
out  like  a  banner.  The  slender  tree  I 
had  instinctively  grasped,  for  I  felt 
giddy  and  insecure,  was  bowed  al- 
most to  the  earth,  and  with  a  last 
look  at  the  sun,  I  crouched  upon  the 
I  .irth,  and  the  storm  with  a  roar  like  a 
wild  beast  was  upon  me.  The  rain 
drenched  the  earth,    while  the  lightning 


flashed  and  blazed  all  around,  and  the 
thunder  was  as  the  cannonading  of 
Titans. 

It  lasted  only  a  short  time,  swept  by 
in  awful  majesty,  and  the  sounds  of  the 
mad  strife  grew  faint,  and  were  finally 
lost  among  the  hills  and  deep  canyons 
far  to  the  east.  The  sun  came  out, 
birds  sang,  and  all  nature  smiled  through 
the  tears  upon  her  face. 

Thus  it  is  with  the  cares  and  sorrows 
of  life.  Sometimes  we  feel  that  they 
have  hidden  from  us  the  face  of  God, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  for  His  love 
and  mercy  to  reach  and  heal  our  sor- 
rows. But  His  love  is  always  there, 
warm,  serene,  all  powerful,  and  as 
each  storm  of  life  passes  by,  those  who 
cherish  the  love  of  God  in  their  hearts 
shall  know  that  His  providence  was 
above  the  tempest. 

Ellen  Jakernan. 


LESSONS  FROM  THE  LIVES  OF  OUR 

LEADERS; 

Or  Examples  of  Practical  Religion. 


I. 

By  the  term  'our  leaders"  is  meant 
the  authorities  of  our  Church,  both 
past  and  present.  The  name  is  appro- 
priate. They  lead  the  way  and  l;indly 
invite  others  to  follow.  They  are  not 
like  the  military  commander  who  urges 
his  soldiers  to  the  front  of  the  battle 
while  he  directs  from  ;i  safe  distance; 
nor  the  agitator  of  revolution  who  incites 
the  masses  to  riot  while  he  seeks  refuge 
in  a  secure  retreat. 

The  old  adage,  "Example  is  better 
than  precept,"  has  ever  been  adhered  to 
by  our  leaders  in  guiding  the  Saints  in 
their  religious  duties.  At  the  same 
time,   their  j)fecepts  are  consistent  with 
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their  example,  and  are  serviceable  be- 
cause they  are  the  results  of  practical 
experience. 

Practical  religion  consists  in  per- 
forming our  every-day  duties  such  as 
these  set  forth  by  the  Savior  in  His 
sermon  on  the  mount  and  in  His  other 
teachings  given  to  His  disciples  as 
recorded  in  the  holy  scriptures.  To 
point  out  instances  wherein  these  teach- 
ings have  been  carried  out  in  the  lives 
of  individuals  will  serve  to  show  that 
they  are  not  too  extremely  ideal  to  be 
practical,  and  may  serve  to  encourage 
others  to  follow  their  noble  example. 


One  of  the  injunctions  of  the  Savior 
was  to  "love  thy  neighbor  as  thjself." 
This  was  beautifully  exemplified  in 
the  life  of  the  late  President  Heber  C. 
Kimball. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  Utah  there 
were  times  when  food  was  extremely 
scarce.  In  1848  the  crickets,  which  ap- 
peared in  great  swarms,  destroyed  much 
of  the  crops;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
providential  appearance  of  the  gulls  that 
came  and  devoured  the  crickets,  the 
growing  crops  would  evidently  have 
been  entirely  eaten  by  that  insect  pest. 
At  other  times  grasshoppers  were  so 
numerous  that  they  became  a  plague, 
and  caused  a  scarcity  of  breadstuff  by 
their  widespread  ravages. 

From  the  very  earliest  settlement  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley  the  Church 
leaders  were  inspired  to  counsel  the 
Saints  to  save  their  grain  for  times  of 
scarcity.  But  very  frequently  people 
neglected  to  follow  the  instructions  im- 
parted to  them,  and  when  crops  were  a 
failure  they  consequently  suffered. 

The  harvest  of  1855  was  a  very  poor 
one,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year  an  actual  famine  was  raging  in  the 
community.       There    was    no     flour    on 


sale  in  the  market,  and  some  few  indi- 
viduals who  had  some  to  spare  sold  it 
as  high  as  tvventy-hve  and  thirty  dollars 
a  hundred. 

Heber  C.  Kimball,  at  that  time  coun- 
selor to  President  Brigham  Young,  was 
one  who  had  not  only  appealed  to  the 
Saints  to  store  their  grain  in  times  of 
plent\',  but  had  also  set  them  a  practical 
example  by  lajing  up  quantities  of  it 
himself.  During  the  famine  of  1856  he 
with  his  family  might  have  lived  in 
comfort,  having  plenty  to  eat,  and  con- 
siderably more  that  he  could  have  dis- 
posed of  at  exorbitant  prices.  But 
this  he  did  not  do.  He  had  learned  to 
love  his  neighbor  as  himself,  and  to  do 
unto  others  as  he  would  like  others  to 
do  to  him.  Instead  of  reproving  the 
famine-stricken  people  for  their  disre- 
gard of  counsel,  his  great  soul  was 
turned  in  sympathy  towards  them.  He 
devoted  his  time  to  supplying  those  who 
were  suffering  from  his  own  store  of 
grain  and  flour.  And  so  extensive  be- 
came this  labor  of  love  that  he  em- 
ployed the  assistance  of  others  besides 
himself  and  his  good  wife  to  distribute 
supplies  to  the  needy.  During  the 
months  of  scarcity  he  kept  open  house, 
and  fed  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred 
persons  daily.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  he 
sent  presents  of  flour  and  other  food  to 
many  who  did  not  come  to  his  board; 
and  then,  in  order  that  the  benefits  of 
his  liberality  might  extend  still  further 
and  save  any  from  actual  starvation,  he 
placed  himself  and  his  family  upon 
short  rations. 

When  this  famine  began  to  be  felt 
President  Kimball  had  in  store  thous- 
ands of  bushels  of  wheat,  besides  con- 
siderable quantities  of  other  grain,  but 
before  harvest  time  came  the  supply 
was  all  gone. 

Such    an    example    of    liberality    and 
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love  for  fellow-beings  is  not  only  worthy 
of  record  and  remembrance,  but  also  of 
emulation  by  all  who  profess  to  be 
followers  of  Christ  or  who  believe  in 
His  word. 

It  might  be  added  that  there  were 
others  of  our  Church  leaders  who  mani- 
fested this  same  self-sacrificing  disposi- 
tion at  this  critical  time.  And  there 
are  many  other  instances  that  might  be 
related  to  show  the  loving  character  of 
those  whom  God  has  chosen  to  lead 
His  people. 

Edwin  F.    Parrv- 


"JONESEY." 


Everybody  had  always  called  him 
"Bud,"  or  "Dearest,"  or  "Mama's  Dar- 
ling," or  "Papa's  Boy,"  or  something 
like  that.  If  strangers  asked  his  name 
he  answered:  "Ralph  Holbrook  Jones, 
Jr.,"  with  a  very  important  air. 

But  he  had  had  a  birthday  and  was  six 
years  old.  He  had  been  graduated  from 
the  kindergarten  and  received  a  minia- 
ture diploma  with  a  ribbon  round  it. 
This  diploma  told  how  much  he  knew 
about  color  and  form  and  other  lovely 
things  taught  at  kindergarten. 

Now  he  was  to  start  in  school,  and 
thought  it  high  time  people  began  to 
call  him    "Jonesey.  ' 

Charley  simply  shouted,  and  said  that 
he  wouldn't  do  anything  of  the  kind. 
Charlie  was  thirteen,  and  apt  to  be 
careless  of  a  "fellow's  feelings." 

Mama,  now,  was  different.  You  might 
have  thought  that  she'd  been  one  of  the 
boys  herself  once,  from  the  way  she 
acted.  She'd  call  him  "Jonesey,"  of 
course,  if  he  liked  it.  She  did  put 
"darling"  on  it  and  try  to  kiss  him;  but 
he  told  her  that  he  didn't  want  any  more 
of  that. 


Papa  began  to  say  something  of  a 
teasing  sort;  but  Grandma  told  him  she 
thought  he  ought  to  keep  still,  and  Papa 
stopped  at  once.  He  always  obeyed 
Grandma  promptly.  He  said  that  was 
the  way  all  boys  should  treat  their 
mothers. 

Papa  is  Grandma's  boy,  you  know. 
Ralph,  or  Jonesey,  or  whatever  his  name 
was,  thought  that  was  queer.  There 
was  another  case  just  like  it,  though,  in 
the  same  neighborhood.  Ray  Hammond's 
Grandmother's  boy  was  a  grown-up  man, 
too. 

It  took  this  boy — shall  we  call  him 
Jonesey? — a  long  time  to  prepare  for 
school  that  morning.  But  after  a  while 
he  was  all  ready.  Mama  tightened  a 
buckle  on  one  of  his  leggings,  tucked 
his  mittens  up  his  sleeves,  and  turned 
his  reefer  collar  up  around  the  back  of 
his  head.  Then  she  shook  hands  with 
him  very  gravely  and  said,  "Good-by, 
Jonesey!"  while  Papa  choked  behind 
his  newspaper. 

Grandma  was  embroidering,  and  she 
made  a  red  violet  before  she  thought. 
Charlie  stood  on  the  stairs  and  held  his 
sides  and  just  yelled,  "Ho,  ho,  ho!" 
Charlie  is  too  boisterous,  sometimes. 
Mama  says  so. 

The  teacher  treated  Jonesey  just  as 
she  did  the  other  boys.  He  could  not 
have  told  what  he  expected,  but  some- 
thing different.  She  told  him  which 
seat  to  take,  and  that  the  word  on  the 
blackboard  was  "BOY."  She  told  him 
to  study  it  carefully  and  then  to  try  to 
write  it  in  the  same  way  on  his  slate. 
She  wanted  him  to  know  that  boy  the 
next  time  he  saw  him. 

So  Jonesey  looked  at  the  word  long 
and  hard.  It  wasn't  at  all  like  the  boy 
he  could  make  out  of  the  red  and  blue 
letters  on  his  blocks.  He  had  heard 
about  boys    across  the  ocean  who  didn't 
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look  nor  talk  as  he  did,  nor  wear  the 
same  sort  of  clothes,  nor  eat  the  same 
kind  of  food,  nor  anything.  He  won- 
dered if  this  meant  one  of  those  boys. 

He  tried  to  write  something  like  it  on 
his  slate,  but  made  such  a  crooked, 
wabbly  boy  that  it  was  certainly  very 
discouraging. 

He  tried  it  again,  and  leaned  so  far 
over  that  his  nose  almost  touched  the 
pencil.  It  was  warm  in  the  school- 
room, and  his  head  drooped  lower  and 
lower,  till  after  a  while  his  cheek  rested 
on  the  boy  on  the  slate,  and  Jonesey 
was  fast  asleep. 

When  the  teacher  walked  up  and 
down  the  aisles,  looking  at  the  slates, 
she  smiled  when  she  saw  what  had  hap- 
pened to  Jonesey. 

She  put  her  hand  on  his  head  and 
called,    "Wake  up,  little  boy;  wake  up!" 

And  Jonesey  said  right  out  loud:  "Go 
'way,  Towser;  you're  too  rough!  Mama, 
1  want  a  cookie,  please!" 

And  all  those  children,  who  had  been 
going  to  sctiool  two  or  three  months  and 
knew  everything,  laughed  as  hard  as 
they  could.  Then  Jonesey  began  to  cry 
the  way  he  used  to  cry  sometimes 
before  he  was  six  years  old. 

The  teacher  didn't  scold  him  at  all. 
She  just  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led 
him  out  into  the  cloak-room.  Then  she 
helped  him  into  his  leggings  and  over- 
shoes and  reefer  and  cap,  and  tucked 
his  mittens  up  his  sleeves  just  as  his 
Mama  always  did. 

She  patted  him  on  the  shoulder  as  if 
he  were  a  very  little  boy,  and  told  him 
that  she  thought  he'd  been  at  school 
long  enough  tor  the  first  day,  and  to 
come  again  tomorrow  when  he  was  feel- 
ing better. 

Jonesey  cried  all  the  way  home. 
When  he  got  there.  Mama  gathered  him 
up    in    her    arms.      Grandma  gave  him  a 


peppermint,  and  Nora  brought  in  a  fresh 
raspberry-tart. 

Mama  looked  at  him  as  much  as  a 
minute;  then  she  kissed  him.  She  looked 
at  him  another  minute;  then  she  hugged 
him  tight,  and  called  him  her  precious 
treasure  and  a  lot  of  other  nice  things 
she  used  to  say  when  he  was  a  little  boy. 
And  Jonesey  began  to  feel  better. 

After  a  while  Ray  Hammond  came 
over,  and  called  him  "Bud,'  and  gave 
him  half  his  doughnut,  just  exactly  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

Grandma  told  him  that  it  would  be 
hours  and  hours  before  it  was  time  to 
go  to  school  again.  And  Ralph  Hol- 
brook  Jones,  Jr.,  sometimes  called  Bud, 
Dearest,  Mama's  Darling,  Papa's  Boy, 
but  more  recently  known  as  "Jonesey," 
smiled  once  more  just  as  he  used  to 
smile  before  he  was  six  >ears  old. 

St.  Nicholas. 


HOW  I  GOT  TO  ZION. 


I  JOINED  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  in  St.  Francisville, 
Illinois,  February  Sth,  1897.  Steven  L. 
Bunnel  and  W.  E.  Abbott  were  the 
Elders  who  baptized  and  confirmed  me 
a  member.  Brother  Bunnel  lives  in 
Spring  City,  Utah,  Brother  Abbott 
lines  in  Bunkerville,   Nevada. 

I  started  for  Zion,  and  with  my  father 
moved  to  Independence,  Missouri.  From 
there  I  continued  the  journey  by  my- 
self. I  was  only  seventeen  years  old, 
and  I  left  Missouri  without  money 
enough  to  bring  me  through  on  the  train, 
but  I  was  determined  to  come.  I  would 
work  awhile  till  I  got  a  few  dollars 
ahead,  and  then  would  come  as  far  as 
my  money  would  bring  me.  I  got 
nearly  to  a  "Mormon"  settlement  at 
St.   Johns,    Kansas,    when   I    fell  from    a 
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train  and  broke  my  arm.  I  was  then 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  home; 
but  when  I  reached  St.  John,  I  was  well 
taken  care  of  till  my  arm  was  well.  I 
left  there  April  18th,  1898,  walked 
twelve  miles  and  got  dinner,  and  con- 
tinued till  I  got  to  Kensley,  Kansas, 
where  I  took  train  and  rode  to  Dodge 
City,  Kansas.  I  stayed  there  a  few 
days  and  next  landed  in  Lamar, 
Colorado.  After  working  a  few  days  I 
got  means  to  take  me  to  Colorado 
Springs,  and  then  I  beheld  the  beautiful 
Pike's  Peak.  It  was  grand,  because  it 
was  the  first  mountain  I  ever  saw. 
After  taking  a  farewell  look  at  the  Peak, 
I  went  to  Leadville,  Colorado,  seeing 
many  beautiful  canyons  and  mountains 
on  my  way.  I  then  had  been  gone 
from  home  about  two  months.  I  pro- 
ceeded westward  coming  to  Glenwood 
Springs.  I  stayed  there  a  few  days  and 
then  went  to  Grand  Junction,  ninety 
miles  further,  where  I  worked  about  a 
month,  and  after  purchasing  some 
clothes,  found  I  had  money  enough  left 
to  take  me   to  Thompson  Springs,  Utah. 

This  place  was  in  tht  middle  of  the 
desert.  I  worked  on  the  railroad 
till  I  had  earned  $11.30  and  then  started 
onward,  finally  landing  in  Zion  July 
14th,  1898. 

This  is  only  a  brief  sketch  of  my 
travels,  but  I  thought  it  might  interest 
some  of  jour  readers.  1  would  like 
them  to  remember  that  I  did  this  for 
the  sake  of  my  religion,  because  of 
which,  in  the  place  where  I  joined  the 
Church,  the  people  persecuted  me;  but  I 
can  truly  say^  I  have  been  preserved 
from  destruction  many  a  time  by  God's 
power. 

1  never  have  seen  a  country  I  liked  as 
well  as  these  beloved  mountains  during 
the  sixteen  months  since  I  left  my  home. 
My  parents    are  living  at   Independence, 


Missouri,  though  my  sister  has  come 
west  and  lives  at  Smithfteld,  Utah, 
while  I  live  at  Idaho.  In  conclu- 
sion, I  hope  that  all  who  read  this  will 
ever  be  found  true  to  the  faith. 

A.    V.    Conner. 


ANIHALS  THAT  FLY  WITHOUT  WINQS. 


Flight,  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
word,  belongs  to  bats,  birds,  and  insects. 
It  is  used  here  in  the  sense  of  "passing 
through  the  air,"  without  reference™ to 
the  means  of  flight,  except  in  so  far  as 
these  are  not  wings,  writes  Henry  Scher- 
ren. 

The  Flying  Dragon  is  a  curious  little 
lizard  from  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is 
common  in  the  forests.  It  is  brightly 
colored,  and  when  the  rays  of  the  sun 
fall  upon  it  in  its  flying  leaps,  it  is  an- 
exceedingly  beautiful  creature.  But  when 
it  is  lying  in  ambush,  shaded  by  the 
foliage,  its  different  hues  are  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  branch  on 
which  it  rests. 

Its  flying  apparatus  is  exceedingly 
curious.  The  hinder-ribs  are  much 
longer  than  the  body,  and  over  them  is 
spread  a  thin  skin.  When  the  lizard 
is  moving  along  a  branch,  or  at  rest, 
these  long  ribs  lie  close  against  the 
body.  But  directly  an  insect  passes, the 
ribs  are  expanded,  the  lizard  makes  a 
spring,  snaps  up  its  prey,  and  "flies" 
down  to  the  ground. 

It  does  not  stay  long  on  the  level,  but 
hops  off  on  its  hind  legs  to  the  nearest 
tree-trunk,  up  which  it  climbs  to  find 
suitable  ambush  whence  it  may  pounce 
upon  another  dainty  morsel. 

Its  hind  legs  are  very  muscular,  and 
by  means  of  ihese  limbs  the  lizard  is 
started  on  its  flight.  If  the  hind  legs 
were  cut  off  the  creature  would  be  help- 
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less;  but  if  the  "wings"  were  cut  off  it 
would  still  be  able  to  move  quickly 
along    a     branch.      If,     however,     it    at- 


much  longer  in  the  Flying  Fish  than 
they  are  in  most  other  hshes.  Some 
doubt  exists  as  to  the  precise  manner  in 


FLYING    GURNARDS. 

tempted   to    fly  to  the    ground,   down    it  i  which  the  flight  is  accomplished.     Many 


would  come  like  a  lump  of  lead. 

The  flying  fish,  for  its  passage  through 
the  air,  uses  the  limbs  that  correspond 
to  our  arms.      These  limbs,   or  fins,  are 


naturalists  believe  that  the  fins  are  not 
moved  at  all  while  the  fish  is  in  air. 
Others,  who  have  had  equal  opportuni- 
ties of  watching    these  creatures,    main 
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tain   that   the    fins    are    moved    in    true 
bird-like  fashion. 

Dr.  Wallace,  in  his  voyage  to  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  saw  large  shoals  of 
these  fish.  He  says:  "As  they  skim 
along  the  surface  they  turn  on  their 
sides,  so  as  to  fully  display  their  beauti- 
ful fins,  taking  a  flight  of  about  a  hun- 
dred yards,  rising  and  falling  in  a  most 
graceful  manner.  At  a  little  distance 
they  exactly  resemble  swallows,  and  no 
one  who  sees  them  can  doubt  that  they 
really  do  fly,  not  merely  descend  in  an 
oblique  direction  from  the  height  they 
gain  by  their  first  spring." 

But  what  is  the  object  of  their  flight? 
Sometimes  it  may  be  for 
the  fun  of  the  thing — a 
mere  joyous  frolic.  In 
most  cases,  however,  the 
flight  of  these  fishes  is  an 
endeavor  to  escape  from 
their  enemies  below  the 
surface  of  the  water.  If 
they  get  away  from  the 
porpoises  and  large  fishes 
that  pursue  them  in  their 
own  element,  they  are  of- 
ten snapped  by  crowds  of 
sea-birds  which  swoop 
down  upon  them. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence  for  these  fish,  when  exhausted, 
to  drop  upon  the  deck  of  a  passing  ves- 
sel. In  this  case  their  doom  is  sealed. 
They  are  put  into  spirit,  or  dried,  to  be 
brought  home  as  curiosities,  or  they  find 
their  way  to  the  cook's  frying  pan,  for 
they  are  excellent  eating. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of 
Flying  Fish.  One  species  is  often  seen 
round  the  coasts  of  England  and  shoals 
of  them  liave  been  seen  in  the  British 
Channel.  A  West  Indian  species  occurs 
round  the  islands  in  immense  numbers, 
and    at    Barbadoes    fleets  of  boats    take 


them  in  enormous  numbers  with  the 
net. 

These  fish  are  often  called  Flying  Her- 
rings. There  are  a  few  others  which 
are  called  Flying  Gurnards,  only  men- 
tioned becaijse  of  their  relation  to  the 
gurnards  so  often  to  be  seen  on  fish- 
mongers' slabs.  These  gurnards  use 
their  pectoral  fins  as  floats,  and  have 
three  finger-like  appendages  with  which 
they  can  crawl  along  the  bottom  or  over 
rocks. 

Flying  Lemurs,  or  Colugos,  are  about 
the  size  of  a  cat,  and  their  home  is  in 
the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
Their    flying    apparatus    consists    of    an 


AMERICAN    FLYING     SljUIRRELS. 

outgrowth  of  skin  all  round  the  body, 
supported  by  the  limbs  and  tail.  The 
fingers  and  toes  are  webbed,  and  this 
serveu  as  a  further  support  to  these 
animals  in  their  descent. 

The  spread  of  skin  acts  as  a  parachute, 
by  the  aid  of  which  they  can  float 
through  the  air  for  considerable  dis- 
tances from  tree  to  tree,  each  leap  end- 
ing at  a  lower  level,  till  at  last  the 
ground  is  reached. 

When  Dr.  Wallace  was  in  Sumatra  he 
saw  one  run  up  the  trunk  of  a  tree  that 
stood  in  an  open    place,    and  then    glide 
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through  the  air  to  another  tree,  on 
which  it  alighted  near  its  base,  and  then 
began  to  ascend. 

The  distance  from  one  tree  to  the 
other  was  seventy  yards,  and  Dr.  Wal- 
lace estimated  the  descent  to  bo  not 
more  than  thirty-five  or  forty  feet.  This 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
animals  must  have  some  means  of  guid- 
ing themselves  through  the  air,  or  this 
one  would  not  have  been  able  to  pitch 
exactly  on  the  trunk. 

The  African  Flying  Squirrels  are  found 
in  the  hills  paralleling  the  Gold  Coast. 
The  English-speaking  natives  call  them 
flying  foxes — a  name  usually  given  to 
some  of  the  eastern  fruit-eating  bats. 
The  flying  membrane  of  these  squirrels 
is  remarkable,  in  that  a  kind  of  spur 
projects  from  the  elbow  and  supports 
the  outstretching  skin.  Along  the  under 
surface  of  the  tail,  near  the  root,  is  a 
row  of  hard,  horny  scales,  which  are  of 
great  assistance  in  climbing.  These  Fly- 
ing Squirrels  live  on  berries  and  nuts, 
and  are  especially  fond  of  palm-oil  nut. 
The  fur  is  beautifully  soft. 

Another  member  of  this  family  is  the 
Polar  or  Siberian  Flying  Squirrel,  of 
which  the  American  Flying  Squirrel  is  a 
near  relative.  In  these  squirrels  the 
flying  membrane  is  very  narrow;  but,  as 
if  to  make  up  for  it,  the  tail  is  broad 
and  flat,  to  act  as  a  parachute.  It  is 
exceedingly  pretty.  The  American  squir- 
rel is  social  in  habit  and  when  young  is 
an  interesting  pet. 


ANECDOTES    OF    DISTINGUISHED    MEN. 


When  Daniel  Webster  was  in  his 
fifteenth  year  he  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  a  Rev.  Mr.  Woods  of  Boscawen, 
New  Hampshire,  who  kept  a  private 
boarding  school.      "During  the  time  that 


Webster  was  with  Dr.  Woods,"  says  his 
biographer,  "he  always  gave  satisfactory 
recitations.  But  he  found  it  so  easj-  to 
learn  that  the  preparation  of  his  lessons 
occupied  but  a  short  time;  he  conse- 
quently had  much  leisure,  which  he 
spent  in  the  indulgence  of  his  love  of 
nature,  in  fishing  and  gunning.  With 
rod  or  gun  in  hand,  he  spent  hour  after 
hour  in  wandering  along  the  streams,  or 
rambling  over  the  fields.  His  teacher, 
who  had  but  little  sympathy  for  these 
employments,  administered  to  him  a  re- 
buke for  his  wandering  habits,  temper- 
ing it,  however,  with  compli.Tients  for 
his  quickness  in  learning.  He  was  fear- 
ful that  this  fondness  for  out-door 
sports  might  exert  an  injurious  influence 
upon  the  other  students.  Webster  felt 
this  rebuke,  and  determined  to  retaliate 
in  a  way  that  would  tax  the  doctor's 
patience.  His  lesson  for  the  next  day 
was  a  hundred  lines  in  Virgil.  He  ap- 
plied himself  diligently,  and  occupied  a 
good  portion  of  th«  night,  not  in  simply 
learning  those  hundred  lines,  but  in 
committing  to  memory  many  more.  At 
the  recitation  next  morning,  he  de 
spatched  the  hundred  lines,  for  which 
he  received  the  commendation  of  his 
teacher.  "I  can  recite  some  more,"  said 
the  student.  "Go  on,  then,"  was  the 
reply.  Another  hundred  lines  were  re- 
peated. The  teacher  was  equally  sur- 
prised and  gratified.  "But  I  have  not 
done  yet,"  said  Webster;  "I  can  give 
you  another  hundred  lines,  and  another 
hundred  beyond  that;  I  can  give  you 
five  hundred;  I  can  recite  to  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  book."  The  teachei  was 
amazed;  he  had  not  time  to  hear  so 
much;  his  breakfast  had  for  some  time 
been  waiting  for  him,  and  he  was  im- 
patient to  be  at  it.  This  was  what 
Webster  had  anticipated,  and  where  he 
had  intended    to  tax  the  old    gentleman. 
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He  was  determined  to  retain  him  so  long 
in  hearing  his  recitation  as  to  make  him 
have  a  late  breakfast;  but  the  teacher 
would  not  wait;  after  praising  his  pupil 
for  his  industr)',  he  asked  to  be  excused 
from  listening  to  him  any  longer,  and 
said,  "You  may  have  the  whole  day, 
Dan,  for  pigeon  shooting."  Dan  ram- 
bled to  his  heart's  content  that  day, 
without  any  compunctions  of  conscience, 
or  any  fear  of  rebukes    from  the    doctor. 


At  one  period  during  the  Rebellion 
there  were  no  less  than  seventy-four 
major-generals  and  two  hundred  and 
seventy-six  brigadiers  on  the  rolls,  which 
was  far  more  than  there  was  any  use 
for.  President  Lincoln  recognized  this 
mistake  before  anybody  else,  but  he  con- 
soled himself  by  joking  about  it.  It  is 
recalled  that  on  one  occasion,  when  one 
of  these  superfluous  generals  was  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy,  with  a  number  of 
men  and  horses,  somebody  undertook  to 
condole  with  the  president  on  the  sub- 
ject, remarking  that  the  loss  of  the  cap- 
tured general's  services  was  a  great  mis- 
fortune to  the  Government. 

"Pooh!"  replied  Lincoln,  "it's  the 
horses  I'm  thinking  about.  I  can  make 
another  brigadier-general  in  two  min- 
utes, but  horses  are  scarce,  and  cost 
$200  apiuce. " 


He  had  failed.  Only  a  great  man!  Again 
he  commenced  labor.  For  six  years  he 
cut  and  carved  the  marble.  Again  he 
called  a  child  and  put  her  before  the 
re-hnished  piece.  "Who  is  that?"  he 
asked.  Her  reply  was:  "Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me." 


Dannecker,  the  German  sculptor,  who 
died  a  generation  ago,  left  statues  of 
Ariadne  and  Sappho  and  a  colossal  fig- 
ure of  Christ.  His  early  fame  he  won 
for  works  connected  with  Greek  and 
Roman  mythology.  When  he  had  labored 
two  years  upon  his  statue  of  Christ,  the 
marble  was  apparently  finished.  He 
called  a  little  girl  into  his  studio.  Point- 
ing to  the  form  of  Christ,  he  asked: 
'Who  is  that?"  "A  great  man,"  was 
her  reply.      He  was  for  a  time  hopeless. 


Of  Saraste,  the  famous  violinist,  a 
pleasant  story  was  told  recently  at  a  re. 
ception  in  Washington.  The  great  mas- 
ter enjoys  nothing  better  than  giving  or 
receiving  a  joke.  One  evening  at  a  so- 
cial function  a  young  violinist,  who  had 
a  much  higher  opinion  of  his  own  musi- 
cal ability  than  any  one  else,  had  the 
bad  taste  to  play  one  of  Saraste's  com- 
positions with  variations  of  his  own 
creation.  The  latter  were  inappropriate 
and  inartistic,  and  jarred  upon  the  ears 
of  all. 

The  performer  ended  his  work  and 
made  his  way  to  Saraste,  doubtless  ex. 
pecting  a  word  of  recognition  or  praise. 
Saraste  said  nothing,  and  the  player 
finally  asked,  "I  hope  you  recognized 
that  piece?" 

Saraste  promptly  replied:  "Certainly. 
It  was  a  piece  of  impertinence."" 


There  is  in  Mr.  Ellis  YarnoU's  inter- 
esting volume  of  reminiscences,  "Words- 
worth and  the  Coleridges,"  a  ver^-  amus- 
ing story  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge, 
whose  thoughts  were  sometimes  too  pro- 
found even  for  poets  to  follow. 

Wordsworth  and  Samuel  Rogers  had 
spent  the  evening  with  Coleridge,  and  as 
the  two  poets  walked  away  together, 
Rogers  remarked,    cautiously: 

'1  did  not  altogether  understand  the 
latter  part  of  what  Coleridge  said." 

"I  didn't  understand  any  of  it," 
Wordsworth  hastily  replied. 

"No  more  did  I!'"  exclaimed  Rogers, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief. 
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EDITORIAL    THOUGHTS. 

INFLUENCE   OF   WEATHER   ON   CRIME. 

A  SINGULAR  theory,  now  put  forth  with 
the  stamp  of  science,  and  thus  receiving 
much  more  attention  than  it  otherwise 
might,  is  that  the  prevalence  of  crime 
bears  a  distinct  relation  to  the  state  of 
the  weather.  Statistics  have  been  col- 
lected, including  over  four  hundred 
thousand  cases  of  misdemeanors,  from 
the  records  of  the  police,  the  schools, 
the  penitentiaries,  etc.,  in  New  York. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  table  shows  a 
list  of  errors  in  banks,  strength  tests 
in  gymnasiums,  and  other  things  show- 
ing an  abnormal,  or  unusual,  tendency 
of  human  effort  in  the  line  indicated. 
With  all  this,  a  close  comparison  has 
been  made  with  the  conditions  of  the 
weather  as  shown  by  data  from  the 
government  Weather  Bureau. 

The  following  conclusions  are  the 
result  of  the  comparison:  Increase  or 
excess  in  the  number  of  misdemeanors 
was  noted  in  moderately  high  temper- 
atures— that  is,  in  weather  rather  warmer 
than  the  average.  When  the  tempera- 
ture became  extremely  high — that  is,  so 
hot  as  to  be  oppressive — there  was  a 
general  falling  off  in  crime,  as  if  under 
intense  heat  there  was  not  enough  energy 
left  in  the  human  being  for  offensive 
conduct.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule 
were  found  in  the  number  of  deaths, 
suicides  and  blunders  of  bank  employes, 
none  of  which  require  much  energy  any- 
way.     A  low  barometer — that  is,  a  tend- 


ency to  changeable  and  stormy  weather — 
was  found  to  have  the  same  effect  as 
extreme  heat;  while  the  moist,  humid, 
"muggy"  days  when  everybody  feels  at 
liberty  to  be  disagreeable  and  "out  of 
sorts,"  were  found  to  be  singularly  free 
from  manifestations  of  crime.  For  these 
facts  the  explanation  again  is  given  that 
no  matter  how  "ugly"  a  person  may  feel, 
he  lacks  the  energy  to  become  actively 
dangerous.  Calm  weather  was  found  to 
be  accompanied  by  fe'\\er  cases  of  crime 
than  moderately  windy  weather;  but 
periods  of  high  winds,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  marked  by  less  crime  than 
any  others — the  inference  probably  being 
that  during  tornadoes  and  excessive  wind, 
the  average  person,  even  if  criminally 
inclined,  feels  more  like  taking  care  of 
himself  than  plotting  mischief  or  injury 
to  others.  For  a  similar  reason,  perhaps, 
it  was  found  that  misdemeanors  are  less 
frequent  on  cloudy  days  and  in  rainy 
weather  than  in  clear,  shining  days  and 
pleasant  weather  —  depressing  atmos- 
pheric conditions  seeming  to  have  a  cor- 
responding effect  upon  the  would-be  per- 
petrators of  crime;  and  what  is  here  said 
about  days  may  be  taken  as  applying  to 
nights  also. 

We  may  smile  at  the  ingenuity  of  the 
theory,  and  yet  it  seems  to  be  borne  out 
in  great  measure  by  the  facts.  Certainly 
the  argument  is  clever.  Says  the  statis- 
tician who  has  made  all  these  studies 
and  comparisons;  "The  most  interest- 
ing general  conclusion  is  that  during 
weather  conditions  which  are  exhilarat- 
ing, excesses  in  deportment  prevail;  but 
the  results  seem  to  show  that  in  the  long 
run  an  excess  of  energy  is  a  more  dan- 
erous  thing,  at  least  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  police  court,  than  the  worst  sort 
of  a  temper  with  no  energy." 

Inasmuch  as  nothing  is  said  about  it, 
the  moral  instinct  and   training  and  sur- 
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Toundings  seem  to  come  in  for  very  little 
consideration  in  the  working  out  of  this 
theory.  May  it  not  be  the  fact — is  it 
not  the  fact — that  exhilarating  weather 
conditions  are  as  productive  of  an  in- 
crease in  moral  and  beneficent  activity, 
where  an  opportunity  is  afforded,  as  they 
are  in  affecting  the  immoral  or  criminal 
tendencies?  In  proportion  as  some  men 
are  rendered  by  circumstances  less  able 
to  resist  temptation,  are  not  other  men  by 
the  same  circumstances  rendered  firmer 
and  more  steadfast  in  righteousness?  The 
conditions  that  create  great  sinners  can 
also  create  great  saints.  In  order  to  be 
either,  there  must  be  a  mental  and  phys- 
ical energy,  immoral  or  moral.  Even 
if  it  be  granted  that  the  deductions  of 
the  authority  whom  we  have  quoted  seem 
scientifically  established,  does  it  not  fol- 
low that  the  fault  lies  less  with  the 
weather  than  with  those  who  ought  to  be 
alive  to  the  duty  of  correcting  and  en- 
couraging and  uplifting  their  fellow-men, 
rather  than  to  sit  down  in  pious  apathy 
and  let  things  take  their  coarse?  The 
situation  seems  to  be  that  at  the  time 
when  a  large  number  of  men  do  evil, 
ether  men  do  nothing.  In  this  view  of 
the  case,  will  it  not  be  a  paltry  and  piti- 
able spectacle  when  men  get  to  the  stage 
of  such  degeneracy  as  to  feek  shelter  for 
their  wrong-doing  behind  the  plea  that 
the  weather  was  to  blame? 


EARNING    A    LITTLE    AND    SPENDING    A    LIT- 
TLE   LESS." 

A  BIT  of  advice  worthy  of  the  late 
President  George  A.  Smith,  or  of  the 
philosopher  who  lived  long  before  him, 
known  familiarly  as  "Poor  Richard,"  is 
inscribed  on  a  public  fountain  in  San 
Francisco  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  scholar  and  novelist,  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  He  set  forth  in  a  few  in- 
spiring    words    his     own    ideals    for     a 


perfect  life,  and  these  wore  deemed 
appropriate  as  an  inscription  on  the 
memorial  tablet.  We  quote  a  portion: 
"To  be  honest,  to  be  kind,  to  earn  a 
little  and  to  spend  a  little  less." 

In  these  few  words  is  expressed  an 
almost  perfect  rule  for  human  happiness. 
The  last  clause  is  particularly  impres- 
sive as  suggesting  a  remedy  and  a  warn- 
ing against  the  curse  and  degradation  of 
debt.  Surely  never  in  the  history  of 
mankind  was  there  greater  need  than 
now  of  a  return  to  first  principles  and  of 
an  observance  of  Benjamin  Franklin's 
motto:  "Pay  as  you  go."  Extrava- 
gance is  the  sm  and  peril  of  the  age. 
Either  from  the  example  of  others  or  the 
laxity  of  their  own  principles,  people 
are  prone  to  live  beyond  their  means. 
Whatever  they  earn,  they  spend  more. 
Debt  is  easily  fallen  into,  but  its  slavery 
is  terrible.  It  discourages  ambition,  it 
is  a  drag  upon  high  endeavor,  it  is  a 
slow  but  consuming  death  to  an  honest 
and  sensitive  soul.  War  hath  slain  its 
thousands,  but  debt  its  tens  of  thou- 
sands. It  makes  of  him  whom  it  catches 
in  its  toils  a  serf,  and  either  a  coward 
or  a  scamp.  It  gnaws  like  canker,  it 
burns  like  caustic,  it  grinds  on  and  on 
till  the  grave  closes  over  the  unhappy 
victim.  It  eats  relentlessly  away  at  his 
substance  not  only  while  all  the  world  is 
awake  and  active,  but  also  while  all  the 
world  sleeps.  No  lock  or  bar  can  keep 
out  its  blight,  in  no  clime  or  conceal- 
ment can  the  debtor  escape  its  iron 
clutch. 

"To  earn  a  little  and  to  spend  a  little 
less"  means  contentment,  courage  in 
facing  one's  fellows,  incentive  to  braver 
struggles  with  the  world's  adversities, 
and  honor  and  reputation  cf  the  most 
priceless  sort.  Peace  of  mind  is  a 
jewel  beyond  compare,  whether  it  be  as- 
sociated with_j^wealth    or    poverty,   or  be 
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found  in  that  genial  middle  zone  where 
contentment  with  a  little  holds  sway. 
But  debt  is  a  tormentor  and  a  mill-stone 
about  the  neck,  and  is  the  natural  and 
sworn  enemy  of  happiness.  Shun  it, 
reader,  as  you  would  a  serpent! 


MEADOW  FARM. 


Mary  Miller  came  home  from  the 
factory  upon  that  April  evening,  with  a 
light,  quick  step. 

The  sky  was  all  jonquil  glow;  the 
frogs  were  croaking  in  the  swamp;  the 
maples  were  crimsoned  with  their  earliest 
banners  of  blossom;  and,  as  she  tripped 
along,  Mary  found  a  tuft  of  violets,  half 
hidden  under  a  drift  of  dead  leaves — 
pale  purple,  scentless  blooms. 

"The  first  violets  always  bring  good 
luck  with  them,"  she  whispered  to  her- 
self, as  she  pinned  them  into  the  bosom 
of  her  blue  flannel   gown. 

"Home"  was  scarcely  the  ideal  realiza- 
tion of  that  poetic  word  to  the  factory- 
girl.  She  and  her  mother  lived  in  the 
upper  half  of  a  shabby,  unpainted 
wooden  house,  with  the  blacksmith's 
scolding  wife  and  seven  riotous  children 
down  stairs,  and  one-half  of  a  trampled- 
down  back  yard  by  way  of  garden,  where 
nothing  ever  grew  but  burdocks,  nettles 
and  Mrs.  Muggs'  long-legged  fowls. 

But  Mrs.  Miller,  who  had  been  a 
school-teacher  once,  and  still  retained 
somewhat  of  the  refinement  of  her  early 
education,  had  the  tea  ready,  with  a 
shaded  lamp  and  bunch  of  maple  blos- 
soms on  the  table,  ready  for  Mary  to 
come  home. 

"Good  news,  mother!"  the  girl  cried, 
lightly.  "The  Meadow  farm  is  to  let! 
Mother,  we  must  take  it." 

Mrs.    Miller    looked    dubiously   at    the 


bright,  eager  face,  with  its  blue-gray 
eyes  and  fringes  of  yellow  hair. 

"Can  we  afford  it,  daughter?"  she 
said,  slowly.  "A  whole  house,  and  a 
farm  of  forty-three  acres?" 

"It  isn't  such  a  very  large  house, 
mother!"  pleaded  Mary,  as  she  laid  the 
bunch  of  violets  in  her  mother's  lap —  "not 
so  many  more  rooms  than  we  have  here. 
And  we  could  keep  two  cows,  and  I 
could  sell  milk  and  butter,  and  spring 
chickens  and  eggs;  and  I  am  almost  sure 
that  Will  Davidge  would  work  the  farm 
on  shares.  And  only  think,  mother, 
how  delightful  it  would  be  to  have  a 
home  all  to  ourselves,  where  we  couldn't 
hear  Mrs.  Muggs  boxing  Bobby's  ears, 
or  Helen  shrieking  with  the  toothache! 
And  a  little  garden,  mother,  where  we 
could  have  peonies  and  hollyhocks,  and 
all  those  lovely,  old-fashioned  flowers 
that  your  soul  delights  in!" 

Mrs.  Miller's  pale  face  softened.  "It 
would  be  a  great  temptation,  Molly," 
she  said. 

"It  is  a  montii  now  since  old  Mrs. 
Dabney  died,"  said  Mary.  "And  they 
say  that  her  daughter  in  the  city  and  her 
son  out  in  California  despise  the  old 
farm,  with  its  one-story  house  and  its 
old  red  barn.  So  it  is  to  let.  And  so 
cheap,  too!  Only  a  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  a  year.  Mother,  we  must  take  it! 
I'll  leave  the  factory  and  turn  dairy 
maid.  I've  saved  enough,  you  know,  to 
buy  two  cows  and  some  real  Plymouth 
Rock  fowls  to  begin  with;  and,  oh,  it 
will  be  such  a  happiness!  Say  yes, 
mother — do  say  yes!" 

When  Mary  Miller  pleaded  like  this, 
the  gentle  widow  never  knew  how  to 
refuse;  and  the  upshot  of  it  was  that 
they  leased  the  old  Dabney  house,  and 
became  co-sovereigns  of  the  realm  of 
Meadow  farm. 

It  was  their  first    night    there.      Over- 
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head  the  young  May  moon  shone  through 
a  veil  of  purple  mist.  A  solitary  owl 
hooted  in  the  chestnut-wood  hack  of  the 
house,  for  Meadow  farm  was  situated  on 
a  lonely  mountain-side  where  no  one 
ever  came  except  on  special   business. 

The  Plymouth  Rock  chickens  were- 
safely  shut  up  where  foxes  could  not 
reach  them  nor  minks  steal  in  to  bleed 
their  young  lives  away;  the  cows — two 
fine  young  Alderneys — were  chewing 
their  cud  back  of  the  old  red  barn,  and 
Mary  Miller  had  flung  a  handful  of 
cedar-sticks  on  the  hearth,  where  their 
scented  blaze  illuminated  the  old  kitchen 
with  a  leaping  brightness  beautiful  to 
see. 

"Because  it's  just  possible  that  the 
house  may  be  damp,"  she  said,  "after 
being  uninhabited  so  long.  There, 
mother,  isn't  that  cheerful?  And  isn't 
it  nice  that  our  old  rag-carpet  should  fit 
this  floor  so  exactly?"  with  a  satisfied 
downward  glance.  "And  do  you  see 
those  tiger-lilies?  I  found  them  down 
by  the  garden-wall--oh,  such  a  red 
wilderness  of  them:  Old  Mrs.  Dabney 
set  them  out  herself,  they  say.  It  seems 
only  yesterday,"  she  added  thoughtfully, 
"that  I  came  past  here  and  saw  old 
Mrs.  Dabney  sitting  in  the  big  chair  by 
the  fire,  just  where — " 

Mrs.  Miller  uttered  a  little  shriek  and 
grasped  her  daughter's  arm.  Mary  stopped 
short,  pallor  overspreading  her  cheek. 
For,  as  she  spoke,  the  door  opposite 
had  opened,  and  a  very  little  old  woman, 
silver-haired,  and  shriveled  like  a  mum. 
my,  came  in,  and,  walking  across  the 
floor,  seated  herself  in  Mrs.  Dabney's 
very  corner—  an  old  woman  dressed  in 
the  snuff-colored  ^own  which  Mrs.  Dab- 
ney had  alwajs  worn,  and  wearing  a 
snuff-silk  cap,  while  a  bag  depended 
from  her  arm. 

"It's  cold,    ladies,  "   she  said,    looking 


around  with  a  deprecating  air.  "Cold 
for  the  season  of  the  year.  And  tfiey 
don't  keep  fires  at  Tewkstown.  ' 

"Mother,"  said  Mary,  recovering  her- 
self with  an  hysterical  gasp  of  relief,  "it 
isn't  old  Mrs.  Dabney's  ghost  at  all. 
It's  old  Miss  Abby,  come  back  from  the 
Tewkstown  poorhouse." 

"You  don't  mean — "  began  the  mild 
widow. 

"That  Mrs.  Daniel  Dabney  and  Mrs. 
Everard  Elberson  let  their  old  aunt  go 
to  the  poorhouse?"  said  Mary  Miller. 
"Yes,  it  is  quite  true.  Mrs.  Daniel  leads 
society  in  San  Francisco,  I  am  told,  and 
Mrs.  Elberson  is  a  great  lady  in  Bridge- 
port, with  a  reception  day  and  servants 
in  livery.  What  could  they  do  with  a 
half-crazy  old  aunt,  who  takes  snulf  and 
talks  uncertain  grammar?  Poor  Miss 
Abb)!  She  has  wandered  back  to  her 
old  home.  She  was  eight\  last  birthday, 
and  thi.igs  are  all  misty  and  vague  to 
her. " 

"But  what  shall  we  do?"  said  Mrs. 
Miller,  in  accents  of  perplexity.  "A 
crazy  woman  here--it  doesn't  seem  just 
right.  Molly,  does  it?" 

"I'll  take  her  back,  after  she  has 
rested  ;i  little,  and  had  a  cup  of  tea," 
said  Mary,  cheerily. 

"But  perhaps  she  won't  go." 

"Oh,  yes,  she  will,"  said  Mar)-.  "Poor 
Miss  Abby!  She  is  as  gentle  as  a 
child."' 

Her  words  proved  to  be  correct.  Miss 
Abby  l>abney  suffered  herself  to  be  led 
unremonstratingly  back  to  Tewkstown 
poorhouse,  where  tlu'  matron  read  her  a 
shrill-voiced  lecture,  and  declared  she 
should  not  bi  allowed  Mnolher  grain  of 
snufl  if  siie  couldn't  bihave  better.  Old 
Miss  Abby  smiled  deprecatingly. 

"They  arc  peculiar  people  here,  "  she 
said.  "I  think,  my  dear,'"  to  Mar)'  Miller, 
"'they    forget    sometitnes    1    am    a    lady. 
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But  it  takes  all  sorts,  don't  you  see,  to 
make  a  world." 

The  next  night,  however,  just  as  Mary 
and  her  mother  were  sitting  down  to  tea. 
Miss  Abby  once  more  appeared,  in  the 
midst  of  a  gentle  shower  of  rain. 

"I  hope  I  don't  inconvenience  any- 
body," she  said,  meekly.  "But  that 
woman  at  Tewkstown  has  cut  off  my  al- 
lowance of  snuff;  and,  after  all,  there's 
no  place  like  home." 

And  once  more  Mary  Miller  patiently 
walked  back  with  the  poor  old  crone  to 
the  poorhouse.  The  matron  was  infuri- 
ated this  time. 

"It  ain't  in  human  natur'  to  stand 
this,"  she  declared.      "I'll  put  her  in  the 

jug." 

"The  jug?"  repeated  Mary,  in  surprise. 

"It's  a  room  down  cellar,  where  we 
shut  up  the  troublesome  cases,"  said  the 
matron.  "I  can't  stand  this  running- 
away  business,  and  I  won't!" 

The  jug,  perhaps,  proved  efficacious, 
for  old  Miss  Abby  Dabney  did  not  ap- 
pear again  for  a  week.  At  the  expiration 
of  that  period,  however,  she  crept  noise- 
lessly in,  just  at  dusk,  and  seated  herself 
like  a  silent  shadow  in  the  chimney 
corner. 

"It  is  so  good  to  be  at  home  again," 
said  she,  rubbing  her  wrinkled  hands. 
"I  somehow  seem  to  get  lost  of  late. 
Elnathan  is  gone,  and  Betsy  is  gone, 
and  I'm  left  here  all  alone.  Yes,  a  cup  of 
tea,  please — sugar  and  no  milk.  They 
never  remember  how  I  like  my  tea  at 
Tewkstown.  This  is  good;  and  butter  on 
my  bread  too!  We  don't  get  butter  to 
Tewkstown." 

Mary  burst  into  tears. 

"Mother,"  said  she,  "Miss  Abby  shall 
not  go  back  to  Tewkstown — she  shall  stay 
here!  Mother,  how  should  I  feel  if  you 
were  wandering  friendless  and  alone 
through  the  world?" 


"But  my  dear — " 

"She  shall  sleep  in  her  own  old  room, 
out  of  the  kitchen,"  persisted  Mary. 
'She'll  be  no  more  care  than  a  canary-bird. 
Oh,  mother,  do  say  yes!  She  will  think 
then  that  she  is  still  in  her  own  home. 
Oh,  if  you  knew  how  dreary  it  is  at  that 
poorhouse,  with  the  grass  all  tramped  out, 
and  piles  of  clam-shells  lying  around  the 
door,  and  not  so  much  as  a  dandelion 
or  a  dais}'  to  be  seen!" 

And  Mrs.  Miller  yielded  to  Mary's 
tearful  solicitations. 

The  Tewkstown  authorities  were  but 
too  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  poor  old  incu- 
bus; and  Miss  Abby  Dabney  settled 
down  into  her  old  home,  as  contentedly 
and  unquestioningly  as  if  she  had  never 
left  it.  She  ate  and  drank  but  litttle; 
she  talked  still  less,  and  seemed  to  re- 
gard Mrs.  Miller  and  Mary  as  guests, 
who  had  come  to  visit  the  old  farm. 

"The  Widow  Miller  and  her  darter 
must  be  rich  folks,  to  undertake  to  sup- 
port old  Miss  Abby, "  sneered  one  neigh- 
bor. 

"She  was  well  enough  provided  for  at 
the  poorhouse,"  said  another. 

"I  never  saw  a  farm  succeed  yet  that 
was  worked  by  women  folks,"  jeered  a 
third. 

"There'll  be  the  biggest  kind  of  a 
smashup  presently,"  observed  number 
four.  "And  an  auction  sale  of  every- 
thing; and  I'll  be  on  hand — for  I  don't 
deny  that  them  little  Alderney  cows  is 
the  cunningest  creatures  I  ever  set  ej'es 
on,  and  good   milkers  into  the  bargain." 

But  time  wore  on,  and  there  was  no 
flutter  of  any  red  flag  over  the  porch. 
On  the  contrary,  matters  throve,  and 
Mary  Miller  declared,  joyously,  that 
farming  was  a  great  deal  more  profitable 
business  than  working  in  the  factory, 
and  she  only  wished  she  had  found  it 
out  before. 
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One  gray,  autumnal  evening,  Mary  and 
her  mother  came  back  from  a  brisk  walk 
to  the  village,  and  found  a  stalwart, 
sun-browned  man  sitting  opposite  to 
Miss  Abby,  by  the  red  glow  of  the 
fire. 

The  old  woman  rose  up,  in  an  odd, 
uncertain  way. 

"Ladies,"  she  said,  fumbling  in  her 
old  snuff  box,  "this  is  my  nephew,  Cyrus 
Dabney — he  as  ran  away  from  home 
twenty-nine  years  ago  come  Michaelmas 
Day,  and  we  all  supposed  was  dead. 
Cyrus,  these  are  the  ladies  who  are  so 
good  as  to  visit  me  here.  I  don't  quite 
recollect  their  names;  but  then,  my 
memory  ain't  as  good  as  it  used  to  be; 
and  after  all,  it  don't  matter  much. 
Nothing  matters  much  nowadays." 

And  Miss  Abby  sat  down  and  fell  in- 
to a  "daze"  again,  as  if  all  necessity  for 
conversational  effort  were  over. 

Cyrus  Dabney  stood  up — a  bronzed, 
bearded  giant,  with  dark  eyes  and  su- 
perb stature. 

"Ladies,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said, 
"but  I  s' posed  when  I  came  here  I  was 
coming  home.  I  knew  nothing  of  all 
these  changes.  I  never  could  have 
dreamed  that  my  cousins  would  let  this 
old  creature  go  to — the  town  poorhouse. 
I  don't  know  who  you  are,  ladies,"  with 
a  husky  sound  in  his  throat,  "  but  I  thank 
you,  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart, 
for  giving  her  a  shelter  in  her  old  age. 
And  if  money  will  pay  you  for  it — " 

"It  will  not!"  said  Mary,  sharplj,  as 
if  the  words  conveyed  a  slur. 

"No,  I  s'posed  not,  "said  Cyrus,  with 
a  sigh.  "But  I've  plenty  of  money  now. 
The  dear  old  aunty  shall  live  like  a  queen 
all  the  rest  of  her  days,  for  she  was  good 
to  nie  when  all  the  rest  set  me  down  for 
a  black  sheep.  I've  made  my  fortune 
out  in  Panama,  and  I've  come  home  to 
redeem  myself.  ' 


"I  have  heard  of  Cyrus  Dabney,"  said 
Mrs.   Miller,  gently. 

"And  I'll  venture,  ma'am,  you  heard 
no  good  of  me,"  said  the  young  giant, 
with  a  short  laugh.  "I'll  not  deny  that 
I  was  a  wild  boy  enough,  but  there  wasn't 
any  actual  evil  in  me,  let  folks  say  what 
they  would.  And  now  I've  come  back 
a  rich  man,  and  there's  nobody  to  bid 
me  welcome  home,  except  old  Aunt  Abby 
out  of  the  poorhouse." 

He  could  not  long  have  made  this 
statement,  however.  All  the  town  was 
up  to  bid  the  rich  government  contractor 
welcome  to  Tewkstown  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  Human  nature  is  human 
nature  everywhere.  But' Cyrus  Dabney 
cared  little  for  the  friendly  overtures  of 
the  old  neighbors. 

Aunt  Abby  was  the  only  person  for 
whom  he  seemed  to  care,  and  liis  great- 
est grief  was  that  the  old  woman  refused 
to  leave  the  old  Dabney  farm-house  to 
live  in  the  stately  brick  mansion  which 
he  built  on  Prospect  Hill.  And  then 
he  asked  permission  to  deck  her  little 
bedroom  with  the  curiosities  he  had 
brought  from  the  Isthmus,  and  in  tack- 
ing up  draperies  and  arranging  shells 
and  old  silver  coins  he  and  Mai}'  un- 
consciously became  friends. 

Friends!  She  never  knew  that  it  was 
anything  else,  until  one  day  old  Aunt 
Abby  took  a  strange  idea  into  her  head. 
And  Mary,  holding  a  rich  Oriental  cord 
for  Cyrus  Dabney  to  loop  into  knots  for 
picture  frames,  heard  her  introduce  Mrs. 
Miller  to  a  neighbor  as  "my  guest,  Mrs. 
Miller,  the  mother  of  the  young  lady 
that  Nephew    Cyrus  is  going  to    marry." 

Cyrus  looked  at  Mary.  Mary  dropped 
the  ball  of  cord  and  turned  crimson. 

"Mary,  '  he  whispered,  piteously,  "say 
that  it  shall  be  so.  For  I  love  you! 
And — and  you  were  good  to  old  Aunt 
Abby  when  all  the  world  turned  against 
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her.  I  sometimes  think,  Mary,  that  you 
must  be  like  one  of  heaven's  angels!" 

This  was  how    they    became    engaged. 

They  still  live  in  the  old  farmhouse, 
the  happiest  of  married  lovers,  and  Aunt 
Abby  firmly  believes  that  they  are  all 
her  guests;  for  to  her  the  world  stands 
eternally  still — the  world  that  is  so  full 
of  bloom  and  beauty  to  Cyrus  and  Mary. 

Selected. 


DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  DE- 
PARTHENT. 


Useful  Handbook.  The  superintend- 
ency  of  Cache  Stake  Sunday  Schools  has 
issued  a  "Handbook  for  all  Sunday 
School  Workers  in  the  Cache  Stake  of 
Zion."  It  contains  a  greeting,  Articles 
of  Faith,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
Lords  Prayer,  rules  for  officers,  teachers 
and  pupils,  the  general,  stake  and  ward 
Sunday  School  officers  and  the  general 
authorities  of  the  Church.  Many  good 
points  are  suggested  by  the  following 
items  taken  from  the  handbook: 

RULES    FOR   OFFICERS   AND   TEACHERS. 

1. — A  competent  deacon  should  be  se- 
lected; for  much  depends  on  him  in 
cleaning,  warming  and  making  the  school 
room  comfortable. 

2. — All  department  work  should  be 
conducted  according  to  a  carefully  pre- 
pared plan,  arranged  by  the  teachers 
and  superintendency. 

3. — A  few  minutes  should  be  spent  in 
every  teachers'  meeting  in  the  careful 
study  of  the  new  Sunday  School  Treatise. 

4.  —  All  lessons  should  be  assigned 
with  care,  and  pupils  should  be  in- 
structed how  to  prepare  them  before  the 
next  recitation. 

5. — Teachers  should  be  prompt  in  at- 
tendance and  be  studious,  prayerful  and 
progressive. 


6. — The  school  room  should  be  made 
as  attractive  as  possible  with  pictures, 
flowers  and  cheerful  tones  of  the  voice. 

7. — Quarterly  reviews  of  the  school 
should  be  held,  to  which  parents,  guard- 
ians and  Stake  S.  S.  officers  should  be 
invited. 

8. — Every  officer  and  teacher  should 
be  stationed  at  their  respective  places 
in  school  at  least  fifteen  minutes  before 
time  of  commencing,  greet  their  scholars 
with  a  kind  good-morning  and  a  cheerful 
countenance,  and  assign  them  their 
seats;  thereby  showing  them  an  example 
of  order  and  confidence,  and  a  reverence 
for  the  house  of  worship. 

RULES   FOR   PUPILS. 

1. — Be  at  school  on  time  to  partici- 
pate in  the  opening  exercises. 

2. — Keep  "The  Word  of  Wisdom," 
govern  your  temper,  and  always  be 
polite. 

3. — Obey  your  parents  and  your 
teachers  and  follow  their  example  in  all 
that  is  good. 

4. — Learn  something  every  day  and 
practice  what  you  learn. 

5. — Make  the  little  duties  of  life  a 
pleasure,  and  be  industrious  and  cheer- 
ful. 

6.  —  Keep  the  Sabbath  day  holy,  and 
always  tell  the  truth. 

7. — Pupils  on  entering  the  school  on 
Sunday  morning  should  uncover  their 
heads  and  go  quietly  to  their  seats,  and 
not  leave  them  without  permission  from 
the  teachers. 

8.  —  Pupils  should  remain  quiet  during 
all  the  exercises  of  the  school,  and  not 
whisper  or  talk  aloud,  unless  asked  to 
do  so  by  their  teachers. 

9. — On  closing  school,  pupils  should 
march  out  to  appropriate  step  music, 
and  refrain  from  loud  talk  and  boister- 
ous conduct  while  leaving  school 
grounds. 
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Jubilee  Prize  Hymn. — The  awarding 
committee  on  Sunday  School  jubilee 
hymn  competition  has  made  the  follow- 
ing report  to  the  jubilee  committee: 
To  Joseph  W.  Summerhays  and  Fellow 
Membeis  of  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Board  Committee  on  Jubilee: 

Dear  Brethren. — Your  committee  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  poetical  produc- 
tions of  competitors  for  the  gold  medal 
offered  by  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  for  the  best  song  to  be  sung  at 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  jubilee,  to  be 
held  in  October  next,  herewith  tender 
their  report: 

Twenty  contributions    were  submitted 
to  us   by    Secretary    George    D.    Pyper. 
After     a     careful     consideration     of    the 
merits  of  each  of  them,  it   is  our  unani- 
mous opinion  that  the  hymn    which   has 
attached  to  it  the  nom  de  plume  "Moun- 
tain Muse"   is  the  most  suitable  for    the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 
John  Nicholson, 
Joshua  H.  Paul, 
George  H.  Brimhall. 

ZION's    SUNDAY    SCHOOL    JUBILEE    HYMN. 

From  many  far  off  lands, 
Pilgrims,  in  cheerful  bands, 

With  one  accord, 
Hastened,  in  these  "last  days," 
Hither  to  learn  God's  ways; 
And  still  they  come,  to  praise 

And  serve  the  Lord! 
Chorus. 

Come!  let  us  joyful  be; 
Hail  Zion's  Jubilee 

Of  Sunday  schools! 
Sing!  for  on  ev'ry  side 
Zion  has  multiplied; 
Let  God  be  glorified 

Where  freedom  rules. 

When  darkness  clothed  the  land 
The  Lord's  sufficient  hand 

Rent  yonder  sky; 
Amid  doubt's  dreary  night, 
The  Lonl's  sufficient  might 
Restored  the  Gospel  light, 

Lest  faith  should  die. 


To  Him  whose  heavenly  truth 
Now  gladdens  age  and  youth, 

Both  great  and  small. 
Give  thanks!     He  still  presides, 
Who  sends  us  faithful  guides; 
Thank  Him  whose  love  provides 

"Good  gifts"  for  all. 

^fountain  Muse. 

"Mountain  Muse"  was  afterwards 
found  by  the  committee  to  be  Sister 
Emily  H.  Woodmansee,  and  the  gold 
medal  was  awarded  her. 

Gold  Medal  for  Musical  Competition. 
— The  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
Board  offers  a  gold  medal  for  the  best 
musical  composition,  adapted  to  the 
above  prize  hymn,  on  the  following 
conditions: 

1. — The  composition  must  not  be  too 
ambitious  in  point  of  grade  and  charac- 
ter, but  must  be  suitable  for  chorus  use 
in  an  average  Sunday  School. 

2. — All  compositions  must  be  sent  to 
the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  ofSce, 
No.  408  Templeton  building,  Salt  Lake 
City,  not  later  than  September  10th. 

3. — All  pieces  submitted  shall  be  signed 
by  nom  de  plume  and  shall  be  accom- 
panied with  a  sealed  envelope,  with 
nom  de  plume  of  writer  on  the  outside, 
and  containing  the  correct  name  and 
address  of  competitor.  A  competent 
committee  will  pass  on  all  music  sub- 
mitted and  all  pieces  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  Union. 

Joseph  W.  Summerhays, 

Tho.m«s  C.  Griggs, 

Levi    vV.  Richards, 

John  M.  Mills, 

George  D.    Pyper, 

Committee  on  Jubilee. 

Pioneer  Sunday  School.  —The  Jubilee 
committee  recently  made  a  request  for 
communications  with  any  member  of  the 
Sunday  School  established  by  Brother 
Ballantyne     in     1S4'J.      Responses     liave 
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been  slow  in  coming  in  and  the  com- 
mittee again  desires  the  Juvenile  In. 
STRUCTOR  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
members  ot  this  old  school  to  the  letter 
published  in  the  last  number. 


HISTORICAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  DESERET 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 


(CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  490) 

The  organization  of  schools  into  the 
Union  for  some  time  proceeded  slowly 
in  the  more  remote  settlements,  but  in 
the  more  complete  organization  of  the 
Stakes  of  Zion,  which  took  place  a  short 
time  previous  to  the  death  of  President 
Brigham  Young,  was  found  the  means 
by  which  the  good  influence  of  the 
Union  could  be  extended  to  the  most 
distant  schools,  through  the  presiding 
officers  of  those  various  Stakes;  and 
Stake  Superintendents  of  Sunday  Schools 
are  now  almost  invariably  appointed 
when  the  organization  of  a  Stake  is  per- 
fected; so  that,  today,  in  every  Stake  of 
Zion,  as  there  is  a  Stake  President,  there 
is  also  a  Stake  Superintendent  of  Sun- 
day Schools,  subject  to  the  President  of 
the  Stake,  with  assistant  officers  to  look 
after  and  care  for  the  Sunday  School 
interests  in  that  Stake. 

In  the  year  1877  a  new  feature  of  much 
importance  was  introduced,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  First  Presidency  of  the 
Church,  into  the  services  ot  the.  Sunday 
Schools.  We  refer  to  the  administration 
of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
to  the  children  attending  them.  It  was 
directed  that  this  should  be  done  by  the 
Bishops  or  under  their  direction  and  ad- 
ministered to  all  the  children  under  eight 
years  of  age, and  to  all  those  above  that  age 
who  had  been  baptized  into  the  Church. 
The  effects  of  this  counsel,  where  carried 
out  in  the  spirit  of  the  instructions  given, 


have  been  marked  for  good.  A  better 
understanding  of  the  divine  mission  of 
our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ  and  of 
His  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world 
has  been  given  to  our  children,  and  they 
are  constantly  reminded  by  partaking  of 
these  emblems,  together  with  suitable 
hymns  sung,  and  instructions  given  on 
this  subject  at  these  times,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  honoring  their  Savior,  of  rever- 
encing His  name,  and  obeying  His  laws. 
Nor  in  our  review  of  what  the  Union 
has  accomplished  must  we  forget  the 
impetus  it  has  given  to  the  development 
of  musical  talent  in  the  midst  of  the 
Saints.  We  feel  satisfied,  we  can  say 
without  undue  vanity,  that  no  single 
agency  has  done  so  much  in  this  direc- 
tion as  it  has,  and  the  results  are  emi- 
nently satisfactory,  showing  that  as  a 
people,  we  have  many  among  us  whose 
compositions  are  worthy  of  high  praise, 
witli  a  constantly  developing  standard  of 
excellence.  The  means  adopted  by  the 
Union  to  accomplish  this  have  been 
various.  Ainong  others,  the  constant 
inculcation  of  the  necessity  of  good 
singing  in  the  Sunday  Schools  by  all  the 
teachers  and  pupils;  the  establishment 
of  the  DeFeret  Sunday  School  Musical 
Union  and  the  organization  of  the 
Union's  Brass  Band;  the  holding,  for 
many  years,  commencing  with  1874,  of 
annual  musical  festivals  in  the  Large 
Tabernacle  in  Salt  Lake  City,  an  exam- 
ple which  has  been  followed  in  many  of 
our  larger  settlements;  the  awarding  of 
between  S200  and  $300  as  prizes  for  the 
best  original  musical  compositions  and 
poetry;  the  issuance  of  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  musical  cards,  and  later  of  a 
Union  Music  Book,  which  has  now 
reached  a  third  edition,  and  the  publi- 
cation in  the  Juvenile  Instructor  of 
hundreds  of  pieces  of  original  music. 
Nor  in  this  connection    must  we  omit  to 
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Tefer  to  the  value  that  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor has  been  in  aiding  in  the  great 
Sunday  School  work.  Its  advent  in 
January,  186G,  antedated  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Union,  and  from  its  com- 
mencement it  has  been  our  constant 
friend.  The  publication  in  its  columns 
of  catechisms  on  the  Bible,  Book  of 
Mormon,  Church  History,  etc.,  its  mu- 
sical pages,  its  editorial  teachings,  and 
many  other  of  its  features,  have  ren- 
dered it  a  necessity  in  our  Sunday 
Schools  whose  influence  can  scarcely 
be  over-estimated,  and  whose  loss  would 
be  regarded  as  an  injury  by  most  Sunday 
School  officers.  Its  value  lies  distinctly 
in  the  fact  that  through  its  pages  unity 
and  harmony  of  action  can  be  brought 
about  throughout  all  our  schools, and  the 
instructions  of  the  general  officers  can 
reach  the  remotest  settlements,  where 
otherwise,  through  lack  of  personal  vis- 
its, they  would  often  be  at  a  loss  to  keep 
step  with  the  rest  of  the  Union — a  con- 
summation most  desirable,  and  now  at- 
tained to  a  most  commendable  extent.  It 
is  true  that  some  slight  variations,  arising 
from  local  peculiarities,  must  always  ex- 
ist, and  with  which  it  would  be  very  un- 
wise to  interfere,  but  the  general  rules 
suggested  by  the  Union  have  been  almost 
universally  adopted  in  our  schools 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  settlements,  and  we  believe  with 
most  gratifying  results.  Among  these 
suggestions  are: 

That  the  school  should  always  be 
promptly  opened  at  the  time  appointed; 
which,  wherever  practicable,  should  be 
ten  o'clock  in   the  morning. 

That  the  singing  should  be  done  by 
the  whole  school,  and  not  simply  by  a 
selected   choir  of  a  few  voices. 

That  the  Sacrament  should  be  admin- 
istered every  Sunday. 

That    the    readers    used  should  be    the 


Scriptures  and  other  works  of  the  Church 
and  publications  approved  by  the  Gen- 
eral Board. 

That  primary  and  infant  classes  should 
be  established,  where  the  little  ones  can 
be  taught  orally  by  one  or  more  of  the 
most  experienced  teachers.  Whenever 
possible  this  should  be  done  in  a  room 
separate  from   the  rest  of  the  school. 

That  every  school  should  be  fully  or- 
ganized with  a  complete  set  of  officers, and 
that  every  male  officer  and  teacher  should 
hold  some  portion  of  ttie  Priesthood.' 

That  when  the  school  is  dismissed  the 
children  should  leave  in  order,  class  by 
class;  and  when  consistent,  to  the  music 
of  a  march  on  the  organ. 

That  teachers'  meetings  should  be  held 
at  least  once  a  month,  for  the  regulation 
of  school  matters  and  the  instruction  of 
the  teachers. 

That  public  reviews  should  be  held  at 
such  stated  intervals  as  are  considered 
most  convenient  and  profitable  by  the 
officers  of  the  scliools. 

That  the  Sunday  School  officers  should 
always  work  in  harmony  with  the  local 
presiding  Priesthood,  and  seek  to  carry 
out  their  counsel  with  diligence  and  in 
good  faith. 

That  continued  efforts,  through  Sun- 
da3'  School  visitors  or  otherwise,  should 
be  strenuously  made  to  obtain  the  at- 
tendance at  school  of  every  child  of  suf- 
ficient age  belonging  to  the  ward. 

It  would  be  ungenerous  before  we 
close  this  portion  of  our  report  not  to 
refer  to  the  immense  amount  of  labor 
performed  by  the  brethren  and  sisters  of 
the  various  committees  connected  with 
the  getting  up  and  carrying  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion  of  our  mammoth  celebra- 
tion in  the  large  Tabernacle;  the  decora- 
tions on  more  than  one  occasion  of  this 
vast  building  with  evergreens,  flowers, 
etc.,  the  formation  of  the  very  beautiful 
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center-piece  that  adorned  it,  and  many 
other  duties  associated  therewith,  were 
all  labors  of  love,  but  which  at  the  same 
time  required  much  toil,  unwearied  pa- 
tience and  a  large  amount  of  time  to 
execute.  Nor  were  these  alone;  the  ex- 
ecutive, finance,  musical,  reception  and 
other  committees  all  had  their  hands  full 
of  pleasurable  work,  and  they  performed 
it  in  such  a  successful  manner  as  to  meet, 
as  it  deserved,  with  universal  commen- 
dation and  approval  from  the  Latter-day 
Saints. 

(TO   BE   CONTINUED.! 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


A    FEW    THOUGHTS    UPON    HOLIDAYS    AND 
RECREATION. 


The  writer  is  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieves in  recreation,  vacation,  change  of 
air  and  scene,  and  rest  from  accustomed 
toil — all  within  the  bounds  of  modera- 
tion and  reason,  and  within  the  reach  of 
one's  particular  condition  and  circum- 
stances. It  has  been  well  said  that 
recreation  is  /-^-creation.  It  freshens  up 
the  faculties,  gives  vigor  to  nerves  and 
muscles  and  tissues  that  are  worn  and 
tired,  enlarges  the  capacity  for  enjoying 
the  good  things  of  earth,  and  fits  him 
who  takes  it  for  better  and  more  effective 
effort  than  he  was  capable  of  before. 
"All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a 
dull  boy;"  and  this  maxim  applies  as 
well  to  boys  and  girls  of  maturer  years 
as  to  the  youngsters.  An  all-wise  Crea- 
tor has  declared  that  one  day  in  seven 
should  be  observed  by  His  children  as  a 
day  of  rest  from  labor,  and  in  order  to 
show  the  universal  character  of  Ibis 
occasional  period  of  rest.  He  required 
anciently  that  even  the  lands  which   His 


people  cultivated  should  enjoy  a  sabbath 
or  rest  every  seventh  year. 

But  all  this  means  rest  and  recupera- 
tion in  a  sensible  and  reasonable  man- 
ner; and  it  cannot  always  be  said  that 
modern  recreation  is  of  this  kind.  It  is 
too  frequently  excessive,  and  all  excess 
is  injurious.  By  many  people  it  is  car- 
ried to  the  point  where  it  becomes  so 
much  of  a  habit  that  those  who  indulge 
in  it  are  unfitted  for  the  serious  business 
of  life.  Labor  becomes  entirely  distaste- 
ful instead  of  being  sweetened  by  an 
occasional  change.  A  new  maxim  might 
well  be  written  to  go  in  connection  with 
the  one  above  quoted:  "Much  play  and 
little  work,  causes  jack  that  little  to 
shirk."  Some  people  declare  they  need 
a  trip  or  excursion  because  they  are 
exhausted  and  worn  out.  They  take 
their  trip,  and  return  more  tired  than 
when  they  went  away.  Of  course  they 
must  rest  up  a  little  after  getting  back 
home,  or  if  they  attempt  their  usual 
duties,  they  go  about  them  in  a  listless, 
half-hearted  way,  and  soon  give  evidence 
of  needing  another  trip  to  rest  them 
some  more.  At  last  the}'  think  of  little 
else  than  plans  for  pleasure  or  for  get- 
ting away  from  their  work.  Earnestness 
in  meeting  the  trials  and  struggles  of 
life  makes  up  but  a  small  part  of  their 
thoughts.  This  is  the  extreme,  of  course; 
but  all  of  us  know  persons  to  whom  the 
description  will  apply. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  men  and 
women  whom  no  kind  of  persuasion 
can  tear  away  from  the  daily  round  of 
duty.  They  are  so  constituted  that  if 
not  at  their  work  they  are  consumed 
with  worry,  which  is  a  more  severe 
strain  than  the  work  itself.  They  toil 
early  and  late  from  the  very  love  of  it, 
or  from  a  high  and  oftentimes  mistaken 
sense  of  duty;  and  when  not  actually  at 
work  they  are  thinking  of  new  plans  to 
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tax  their  energy  and  industry.  This  is 
the  other  extreme.  These  are  the  people 
who,  in  a  way,  are  burning  the  candle 
of  life  at  both  ends.  They  run  the 
human  machine  at  high  pressure  and 
under  forced  draught  all  the  time — a 
process  which  no  machine  can  long  en- 
dure—  and  which  ends  at  last  in  collapse 
and  the  remark  so  often  heard,  "he 
literally  killed  himself  with  work." 

Between  these  two  is  the  happy 
medium,  where  recreation  is  intelligently 
sought  and  enjoyed,  and  where  its 
result  is  fresh  energy  and  invigoration. 
Those  who  get  the  most  out  of  recrea- 
tion are  those  who  get  near  to  Nature, 
studying  the  handiwork  of  Nature's  God, 
and  in  rest  or  change,  even  if  attended 
with  some  labor  and  perhaps  hardship, 
see  and  study  and  admire  the  manifold 
works  of  a  mighty  Creator  or  the  skill 
and  achievement  of  His  children.  Heart- 
free  and  whole-souled, they  take  pleasure 
in  their  holiday,  in  the  knowledge  that 
it  will  renew  in  them  the  pleasure  of 
the  labor  to  which  they  return.  They 
come  back  rested,  freshened,  at  peace 
with  themselves  and  all  the  world,  and 
prepared  to  "buckle  to"  with  enthusiasm 
and  energy  far  more  than  will  enable 
them  to  make  up  for  "lost  time." 

The  usual  season  for  vacations  will 
not  yet  be  over  for  this  year  when  these 
lines  are  read.  How  many,  I  wonder, 
who  have  been  given  the  customary 
holiday,  will  be  able  to  testify  that  they 
have  had  a  real  rest  and  have  spent 
their  time  in  true  pleasure  and  profit! 


STARTING  A  FIRE  WITH  ICE. 


Two  very  surprising  things  may  be 
done  with  ordinary  ice.  First,  you  may 
make  a  burning  glass  out  of  ice  which 
will  burn  holes  in   paper  and   even   start 


a  fire  in  the  woods.  The  only  tool  you 
will  need  will  be  a  pocket  knife,  and 
with  this  it  may  be  well  to  remember 
that  no  boy  need  freeze  to  death  in  the 
woods  when  the  sun  shines  and  when 
there  is  plenty  of  ice  around.  He  may 
make  his  fire  as  follows:  Select  the 
clearest  ice  you  can  find.  In  frozen 
ponds  will  often  be  found  a  little  hillock 
of  ice  caused  by  an  eddy  in  the  water 
beneath.  Knock  off  a  piece  of  this  clear 
ice  and  whittle  it  into  the  shape  of  a 
double  convex  lens. 

You  should  have  no  trouble  doing 
this,  for  ice  can  be  cut  very  easily  with 
a  pocketkuife.  Perhaps  it  may  be  well 
to  inform  the  uninitiated  that  a  double 
convex  lens  is  one  which  bulges  on  both 
sides.  It  gathers  up  the  rays  of  sunlight 
and  concentrates  them  against  one  spot, 
which  is  called  the  focus  point.  Ordi- 
narily a  lens  is  made  of  glass,  but  ice 
will  perform  the  same  feat  if  correctly 
shaped.  First  cut  your  ice  into  a  flat 
piece,  a  little  thicker  than  and  as  round 
as  a  silver  dollar.  It  might  be  well, 
also,  to  leave  a  long  sliver  on  one  side 
of  the  circular  piece  to  serve  for  a 
handle.  When  you  have  cut  your  flat, 
circular  piece,  scrape  down  the  edge, 
gradually  working  towards  the  centre, 
until  you  have  rounded  off  both  sides. 
A  little  practice  will  enable  3'ou  to  do 
this  evenly  although  you  may  waste  or 
break  two  or  three  pieces  of  ice  in  the 
effort. 

As  you  go  along  with  the  work  cif  scrap- 
ing put  the  round  piece,  or  lens,  in  your 
mouth  every  few  minutes.  The  heat  of 
the  mouth  will  not  only  polish  the  lens, 
but  it  will  smooth  away  those  extremely 
fine  ridges  or  knife  marks  which  other- 
wise interfere  with  the  concentration  of 
the  light.  By  holding  it  a  proper  distance 
from  a  piece  of  paper,  say  about  an  inch, 
it  presently    will    set  the  paper  on    fire. 
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The  other  feat  spoken  of  above  is  the 
making  a  of  good  magnifier  out  of  a  piece 
of  ice.  If  you  are  in  the  woods  some 
winter's  day  and  wish  to  examine  some 
minute  object  thoroughly  you  may  do  so 
very  readily  with  ice.  Proceed  as  when 
you  made  your  lens,  only  instead  of  mak- 
ing slightly  convex  sides  make  your  lens 
in  the  shape  of  a  ball  or  sphere.  Optic- 
ians sell  glass  balls  filled  with  water  for 
magnifying  purposes.  The  ice  will  act 
the  same  as  the  water-filled  glass  ball, 
and  it  is  wonderful  how  much  you  may 
add  to  a  day's  enjoyment  in  this  very 
simple  way.  There  are  winter  insects, 
branches  of  trees,  dead  leaves  and  bark, 
snow  and  ice,  all  of  which  will  reveal 
hiaden  wonders  under  this  very  simple 
microscope,  which  Nature  places  within 
the  reach  of  any  ingenious  boy.  Of 
course,  the  city  boy  may  also  amuse 
himself  with  ice  quite  as  readily  as  his 
country  cousin,  and  he  may  do  it  in 
summer  time,  if  need  be,  with  the  help 
of  the  commodity  which  the  ice-man 
leaves  at  the  door  every  day. 


TAKE  TIHE. 


and  kindness    will    open  a  way    for  good 
influence  over  others. 

Take  time  to  be  thoughtful  about  the 
aged.  Respect  gray  hairs,  even  if  they 
crown  the  head  of  a  beggar. 


Take  time  to  breathe  a  morning  prayer, 
asking  God  to  keep  you  from  evil,  and 
use  you  for  His  glory  during  the  day. 

Take  time  to  read  a  few  verses  from 
God's  word  each  day. 

Take  time  to  be  pleasant.  A  bright 
smile  and  a  pleasant  word  fall  like  sun- 
beams upon  the  hearts  of  those  around 
us. 

Take  time  to  be  polite.  A  gentle  "I 
thank  you,"  "If  you  please,"  "Excuse 
me,"  etc.,  even  to  an  interior,  is  no  com- 
promise of  dignity,  and  you  know 

"True  politeness  is  to  say 

The  kindest  thing  in  the  kindest  way." 

Take   time    to    be    patient.        Patience 


LITTLE  MISS  MUFFET. 


Modern  Version. 


Little  Miss  Muffet  discovered  a  tuffet 

(Which  never  occurred  to  the  rest  of  us). 
And,  as  'twas  a  June  day  and  just  about  noonday, 

She  wanted  to  eat — like  the  best  of  us. 
Her  diet  was  whey,  and  I  hasten  to  say 

It  is  wholesome,  the  people  grow  fat  on  it; 
The  spot  being  lonely,  the  lady  not  only 

Discovered  the  tuffet,  but  sat  on  it. 

A  rivulet  gabbled  beside  her  and  babbled. 

As  rivulets  always  are  thought  to  do; 
And  dragon-flies  sported  around  and  cavorted, 

As  poets  say  dragon-flies  ought  to  do; 
When,  glancing  aside  for  a  moment,  she  spied 

A  horrible  sight  that  brought  fear  to  her: 
A  hideous  spider  was  sitting  beside  her, 

And  most  unavoidably  near  to  her! 

However  unsightl}',  this  creature  politely 

Said,  "Madam,  I  earnestly  vow  to  you 
I'm  penitent  that  I  did  not  wear  my  hat.     I 

Should  otherwise  certainly  bow  to  you." 
Though  anxious  to  please,  he  was  so  ill  at  ease 

That  he  lost  all  his  sense  of  propriety. 
And  grew  so  inept  that  he  clumsily  stept 

In  her  plate — which  is  barred  in  society. 

This  curious  error  completed  her  terror, 

She  shuddered,  and,  growing  much  paler,  not 
Only  left  tuffet,  but  dealt  him  a  buffet 

Which  doubled  him  up  in  a  sailor  knot. 
It  should  be  explained  that  at  this  he  was  pained; 

He  cried,  "I  have  vexed  you   no  doubt  of  it! 
Your  fist's  like  a  truncheon."  "You're  still  in  my 
luncheon," 

Was  all  that  she  answered;  "Get  out  of  it!" 

And  the  moral  is  this — Be  it  madam  or  miss 
To  whom  you  have  something  to  say; 

You  are  only  absurd  when  you  get  in  the  curd. 
But  you're  rude  when  you  get  in  the  whey. 

Guy  IVetmore  Carrye. 
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A  COW  THAT  WAS  "TOO   FAMILIAR. 


Manv  of  my  little  friends  write  about 
tfieir  pets,  and  while  I  have  had  and 
still  have  pet  animals  and  birds  of  my 
own,  I  thought,  this  time,  you  perhaps 
might  like  to  hear  about  a  cow  which 
we  once  had  and  which  my  Mama  says 
was  "too  familiar."  My  parents  owned 
her  when  they  were  first  married,  and 
maybe  because  they  were  so  pleased  with 
each  other  and  so  good-humored,  this 
cow  concluded  she  could  take  liberties. 
At  any  rate,  it  happened  that  one  after- 
noon while  Mama  was  waiting  for  Papa 
to  con.e  home  to  dinner  and  was  sitting 
upstairs  sewing,  she  heard  a  great  tramp- 
ing and  noise  in  the  dining  room.  She 
ran  down  stairs,  and  behold,  there  was 
the  cow,  standing  with  her  muddy  feet 
on  the  new  carpet,  and  browsing  off  the 
celery  in  the  middle  of  the  table.  Be- 
fore Mama  could  drive  her  out,  she  ate 
off  the  window  plants — at  least  as  many 
of  them  as  she  liked- -licked  the  plates 
and  dishes,  and  took  a  good  look  at  her- 
self in  the  sideboard  mirror.  In  order 
to  get  in  the  dining  room  she  had  had 
to  walk  up  six  steps  to  the  porch  and 
then  into  the  kitchen.  She  seemed  to 
have  smelt  around  the  hot  stove  there, 
and  she  took  a  drink  out  of  the  water 
pail.  Then  she  pushed  open  the  door 
into  the  dining  room  and  was  there  when 
Mama  found  her.  She  went  out  the  same 
way  as  she  came  in,  but  she  was  not  in 
any  hurry  about  it,  for  Mama  was  not 
much  used  to  cows,  and  did  not  dare  to  try 
to  force  her  along  very  fast.  This  same 
cow  tried  several  times  afterwards  to  get 
into  the  house,  as  if  she  wanted  to  eat 
where    the    rest  of    the    family    did,  but 


Mama  fixed  the  doors  more  securely,  and 
said  she  guessed  she  could  get  along 
without  Bossie's  company.  The  next 
thing  of  importance  that  the  cow  did 
was  to  go  and  get  bloated  on  green  lu- 
cern  and  die.  Mama  felt  very  badly 
about  this  last  act,  and  said  she  cheer- 
fully forgave  the  cow  for  all  the  fright 
and  trouble  and  annoyance  she  had 
caused  by  being  so  "familiar." 

Prince  Arthur. 


THAT   BABY. 


There  was  a  baby  in  the  railway  car 
the  other  day.  It  was  not  an  unusual 
child,  but  it  had  a  decidedly  bright  face 
and  pretty  ways.  For  the  first  few  miles 
she  was  very  quiet,  and  her  blue  eyes 
looked  around  in  wonderment,  for  evi- 
dently it  was  the  little  one's  tirst  ride  on 
the  cars.  Then  as  she  became  used  to 
the  roar  and  rumble,  the  baby  proclivi- 
ties asserted  themselves,  and  she  began 
to  play  with  her  father's  mustache.  At 
first  the  father  and  mother  were  the  only 
parties  interested,  but  soon  a  young  lady 
in  an  adjacent  seat  nudged  her  escort 
and  directed  his  attention  to  the  laugh- 
ing child.  He  looked  up,  remarked  that 
it  was  a  pretty  baby,  and  tried  to  look 
unconcerned;  but  it  was  noticed  that  his 
eyes  wandered  back  to  the  spot  occupied 
by  the  happy  family,  and  he  commenced 
to  smile.  The  baby  pulled  the  hair  of 
an  old  lady  in  front,  who  turned  around 
savagely  and  glared  at  the  father  with  a 
look  that  plainly  said,  "Nuisances 
should  be  left  at  home."  But  she 
caught  sight  of  the  laughing  eyes  of  the 
baby  and  when  she  turned  back  she 
seemed  pleased  about  something.  Sev- 
eral others  had  become  interested  in  the 
child  by  this  time — business  men  and 
young  clerks,  old    ladies  and  girls — and 
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when  the  baby  hands  grasped  the  large 
silk  hat  of  her  father  and  placed  it  on 
her  own  head,  it  made  such  a  comical 
picture  that  an  old  gentleman  across  the 
way,  unable  to  restrain  himself,  burst 
out  into  a  loud  guffaw,  and  then  looked 
sheepishly  out  the  window,  as  if  ashamed 
to  be  caught  doing  such  an  unmanly 
thing.  Before  another  five  minutes  he 
was  playing  peek  a- boo  across  the  aisle 
with  the  baby,  and  everyone  was  envy- 
ing him. 

The  ubiquitous  young  man,  ever  on 
the  move,  passed  through,  and  was  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  frowns  of  every- 
body. He  had  failed  to  notice  the  baby. 
The  brakeman  looked  in  from  his  post 
on  the  platform  and  smiled.  The  paper 
boy  found  no  custom  till  he  had  spoken 
to  the  baby  and  jingled  his  pocket  of 
change  for  her  edification.  The  con- 
ductor caught  the  fever  and  chucked  the 
little  one  under  the  chin,  while  the  old 
gentleman  across  the  aisle  forgot  to  pass 
up  his  ticket,  so  interested  was  he  play- 
ing peek-a-boo.  The  old  lady  in  front 
relaxed,  and  diving  into  her  reticule 
unearthed  a  brilliant  red  pippin  and 
presented  it  bashfully  to  the  little  one, 
who,  in  response,  put  her  chubby  arms 
around  the  donor's  neck  and  pressed  her 
rosy  little  mouth  to  the  old  lady's  cheek. 
It  brought  back  a  flood  of  remembrances 
to  that  v.'ithered  heart,  and  a  handker- 
chief was  seen  to  brush  first  this  way 
and  then  that,  as  if  to  catch  a  falling 
tear. 

The  train  sped  on  and  pulled  into  the 
station  where  the  baby,  with  her  parents, 
was  to  leave  the  car.  A  look  of  regret 
came  over  every  face.  The  old  gentle- 
man asked  if  he  couldn't  kiss  it  just 
once;  the  old  lady  returned  the  caress 
she  had  received  and  the  baby  moved 
toward  the  door,  shaking  a  by-by  over 
the  shoulder  of  her  papa,  to  which  every 


one  responded,  including  the  newsboy, 
who  emphasized  his  farewell  with  a 
wave  of  his  hat.  The  passengers  rushed 
to  the  side  where  the  baby  got  off  and 
watched  till  she  turned  out  of  sight  at 
the  other  end  of  the  station,  shaking  by- 
bys  all  the  time.  Then  they  lapsed  into 
silence.  They  missed  that  baby,  and 
not  one  of  them  would  be  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  it.  The  little  one's  pres- 
ence had  let  a  rift  of  sunshine  into  every 
heart,  warm  or  cold,    in   that  car. 

— Selected. 


FOR  THE  LETTER=BOX 


OwEv,  Fort  Bridger. 
Dear  Letter-Bo.k;  I  love  to  read  the 
little  letters  in  the  juvenile  and  I  love 
the  Primary  and  Sunday  School.  I  also 
know  that  the  Lord  hears  and  answers 
prayers,  for  I  have  tried  it  myself.  My 
Grandpa  and  Grandma  are  out  from  Utah 
to  make  us  a  visit.  We  have  a  townsite 
selected  on  the  upper  bench.  It  was 
selected  last  spring  by  some  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  Stake  authorities.  I  think  after 
awhile  Bridger  will  be  quite  a  big  place, 
for  people  are  coming  in  all  the  time. 
I  have  a  baby  brother  one  year  and  seven 
months  old,  with  dark  blue  eyes  and 
brown  hair,  and  we  think  he  is  the  nicest 
baby  in  Owen.  I  am  twelve  years  old 
and   my   name   is 

Mima  Marshall. 


Bountiful,  Utah. 
Dear  Letter-Box:  I  was  lonesome 
this  evening  and  thought  1  would  write 
to  you.  Mama  has  had  twelve  children 
in  twenty  years.  The  oldest  is  nineteen 
and  the  baby's  name  is  Dewey.  He  is 
just  one  year  old.  My  Papa  is  a  farmer. 
We  have  three  acres  of  fj;oose-berries,  and 
we  have  just  got  througli  picking  them 
this  season, for  which  we  all  are  very  glad. 
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THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR. 


I  have  read  many  little  letters  in  the 
Juvenile  and  I  am  going  to  read  many 
more,  for  they  interest  me  very  much.  I 
will  have  to  go  and  get  my  supper  now 
so  good-by! 

Josephine    Wood. 


Central,  Arizona. 
Dear  Letter-Box:  We  have  read 
many  of  your  letters,  but  have  never 
tried  to  write  to  you  before,  and  we 
hope  this  will  get  into  print.  We  are 
two  sisters,  and  we  have  three  brothers. 
We  are  a  lon^  way  from  our  Letter-box 
friends  in  Salt  Lake  City,  but  we  have 
good  teachers  in  our  Sunday  School  here 
and  we  love  them  dearly. 

Ida   V.  /ean,   age  ii. 
Margaret  Jean,  age  8. 


Parowan. 
Dear  Letter-Box:  We  have  ten  hens. 
My  sister  Nevada  is  eight  years  old,  and 
has  been  baptized;  so  she  gathers  the 
eggs  and  puts  every  tenth  one  in  a 
bucket.  When  there  are  twelve,  she 
pays  her  tithing.  When  I  am  eight 
this  will  be  my  chore,  and  my  sister  will 
do  something  else  to  earn  her  tithing. 
All  our  family  over  eight  years  old  pay 
tithing.  The  Lord  is  very  kind  to  us 
indeed. 

Lu  Ntia   Watson. 


Salt  Lake  City. 
Dear  Letter-Box:  I  am  eight  years 
old  and  a  little  "Mormon,"  having  been 
baptized  on  my  birthday.  My  father 
and  two  brothers  have  been  on  missions 
— one  to  the  Pacific  Islands,  one  to 
Europe,  and  the  other  to  the  United 
States;  so  our  family  has  been  repre- 
sented pretty  nearly  in  all  quarters  of 
the  world.  I  think  the  work  of  preach- 
ing   the    Gospel    must    be    a  very  happy 


labor,  and  my  hope  is  that  I  will  grow 
up  to  be  good  enough  to  go  on  a  mission 
myself. 

Your  new  friend, 

Jioy    Thompson. 


Woodville,  Idaho. 
Dear  Letter-Box:  I  feel  that  I  would 
like  to  write  to  my  little  brothers  and 
sisters.  I  am  nine  years  old  and  was 
baptized  when  eight.  I  belong  to  Pri- 
mary and  Sunday  School,  and  like  to 
attend  to  my  duties,  for  the  Lord  will 
bless  us  when  we  do  so. 

Elvira  Mathews. 


RECITATION  FOR  LITTLE  GIRLS. 


It  is  true  we're  stuffed  with  sawdust 

And  can  never  learn  to  walk; 
It  is  true  we  have  no  organs 

And  can  never  learn  to  talk; 
It  is  true  we're  only  dollies 

And  dollies  must  remain, 
But  we're  free  from  faults  and  follies 

That  might  cause  our  mamas  pain. 

II. 

Can  you  tell  us  when  you  ever 

Saw  our  faces  spoiled  with  frowns? 
.\nd  we're  sure  you  never  heard  us 

Make  a  fuss  about  our  gowns! 
Then  we  do  not  tease  the  kitty, 

We  are  always  kind  in  play; 
And  we  think  'twould  be  a  pity 

For  a  doll  to  disobey! 

III. 

When  the  parlor  clock  strikes  seven 

Not  a  fretful  word  is  said, 
As  our  little  mamas  tell  us 

It  is  time  to  go  to  bed. 
So  you  see  though  we  are  dollies 

And  dollies  must  remain, 
We  are  free  from  faults  and  follies 

That  might  cause  our  mamas  pain. 

Little  Men  and  Women. 


Cure  or  Endure 

Suffer  or  fight,  which  do  you  prefer  In 
the  case  of  bodily  pain? 

You'\'e  got  to  do  either,  for  pain  is  sure 
to  come.  It  comes  to  all.  It  may  be  a  cut, 
a  burn,  a  sore,  an  inflammation,  or  it  may 
be  the  warning  or  symptom  of  some  or- 
ganic disease;  one  way  or  the  other  you'll 
have  your  share  of  it  before  long. 

Are  you  ready?  "Whoever  wants  to  fight 
pain  and  conquer  it  should  call  at  theii 
druggists  and  lay  in  a  supply  of 

DR.  J.  H.  MCLEAN'S 
VOLCANIC  OIL  LINIMENT 

This  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world  to  have  "on 
the  shelf"  for  the  hour  of  pain.  It  cures  it  in- 
stantly in  all  the  forms  mentio-  ed.  It  heala 
sores,  cuts  and  burns  as  if  by  magic.  It  banishes 
Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Lumbago  and  Sciatica. 
It  is  a  perfect  and  speedy  remedy  for  Skin  Dis- 
eases, Wounds,  Eruptions  and  Irritations.  It 
will  relieve  domestic  animals  no  less  than  "man, 
the  master." 

25C.t  50c.  aad  $1  a  bottle.    Millions  use  It. 


SALT   LAKE 


186  N.  Street,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


IMPORTERS  OF 


SCOTCH  SWEDISH  and  AIWERICAN 


GRANITE 


American  and  Italian  Marble. 


Finished  Mounts  and  Headstones  Always  on 

Hand  at   Lowest  Prices.      JJesigns 

fei-t  on   applicaiion. 


G.  0.  JOHNSON 


Proprietor. 


w.  s. 


RIERCE,  "*"„r" 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES, 

Sehool,  Chuxeh,  Opena     pOl^fllTOf^H 
SALT    LAKE    CITY,    ■      UTAH. 

-WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


Deafness  Cannot  be  Cnred 

by  local  applicatioDe,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one  way 
to  cnre  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitutional  rem- 
edies. Deafness  is  caused  by  an  inflamed  condition 
of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  Eustachian  Tube.  When 
ihis  tube  gets  inflamed  you  have  a  rumbling  sound 
or  imperfect  hearing,  and  when  it  is  entirely  closed, 
deafness  is  the  result,  and  unless  the  inflammation  can 
be  taken  out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal 
condition,  hearing  will  be  destroyed  foreycr;  nine 
ca:5ts  out  of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is 
notliing  but  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous 
surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  !>ollars  for  any  case  of 
Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be  cured 
by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.    Sind  tor  circulars  free. 

W.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  7oe. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


K660  Money  ai  Home 


By  Insuring  In  the 


HOME 
FIRE 


OF 


UTAH 


Lew»ai  ^ricea  Oonsiatent  with  Gotd  Work. 

(When  writing    please 


HEBER  J.  GRflUT  5  CO., 

General  Agents, 
mention  this  paper.) 


CLEANLINESS   IS    NEXT    TO    GODLINESS. 


TWO  LONG  POOLS.  ^  ^ 


Are  you  going  to  a  doctor  this  Conference  f 
Have  you  some  Acute, 
Chronic  or  Private  Disease? 

Zbe  Salt  Xahe 
Ibot  Sprinas 
Sanitarium  •  •  • 

Offer  you  reliable  services  and  Free 
Consultation. 


Private  Plunges 

and  tub  Batbs.  •  «  « 

The  Baths  are  Recommended 
fay  all  the  Leading  Phys- 
icians of  the  city. 

e  o  e 

Bverything  First-Class  and  run  in  a  Genteel 
Manner.  The  Ladies  Hair  Dressing  and  Massage 
Department  is  Superior  in  its  appointments.  Mrs. 
Albrich,  the  Matron,  gives  Massage  Steam  and 
Electric  Baths.  Swimming  Lessons  for  Ladies 
and  Children.  Russian  Baths  and  Massage  for 
Men.  The  Towels  and  Suits  are  washed  by  the 
Empire  Steam  Laundry. 


We  cure  Stomach,  Liver,  Kidney,  Bowel  and 
Bladder  troubles ;  Diseases  of  Men  and  Women  ; 
Rheumatism,  Paralysis,  Nervous  Prostration,  and 
make  a  specialty  of  Whiskey,  Morphine,  Cocaine 
and  Tobacco  Habits. 


Our  building  and  office  is  at 

53-54  W.  Third  South  Street, 
Salt  -ake  City, 

0.  W.  HARVEY,  n.  D., 

Superintendent. 


Utah. 


And  when  you  get  a 
dollar,  deposit  it  with 


SAVE  YOUF? 
MOrlHY 

z:iop>i'3 

Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Company. 


We  pay  4  per  cent,  interest  on  Saving 
Deposits  in  any  amount,  from  one  dollar 
to  thousands.  Write  for  any  information 
desired. 


Liorenzo  Snow, 
President. 


George  M.  Cannon, 
Cashier. 


The  Direct  Lino  to 


IS  III!,  81 18 


ALL  POINTS  EAST  AND  SOUTH. 

Modern    Pullman    Buffet   Cars  on  all   trains,   also 

Reclining  Chair  Cars  (seats  free)  to  holders  of 

regular  tickets.  For  berths,  rates,  time  tables, 

etc.,  call  on  or  write  either  of  the 

undersigned. 

H.  B.  KOOSER,  E.  J,  PLYNN, 

C.  F.  &  P.  A.  T.  P.  A. 

105  W.  2nd  South,  Salt  Lake  City. 

H.  C.  TOWNSEND,  G.  P.  &  T.  A  , 

St.  Louis  Mo. 


(Wla«a  writing    please   BieBtioB  this  papsr.) 


ORDER  QUICK! 


SPECIAL  FOR  A  FEW  DAYS 
$1.45  a  Pair. 

liace  or  Button. 

Fine  Black  Kid  Shoes.  A  to  BE  Width- 

Your  money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 


^^V^ic^^^ 


Tbe 

PEOPLE'S 

FAVORITE 


LBAVB  SALT  LAKB  CITY: 

"The  Overland  Limited"  for  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  9t  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City, 
Denver  and  Park  City 7  00  a.  m 

"The  Atlantic  Express"  (or  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City 
and    Denver  8  40  p.  m 

ARBIVE  SALT  LAKH  OITT: 

"The  Overland  Limited"  from  Chicago,  St. 

Paul,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City, 

Denver  and  Park  City  

"The  Pacific  Express"  from  Chicago,  St. 

Paul,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City 

and  Denver 8  30  a.  ni 


8  OS  p.m 


ilty  Ticket  Office  201  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Telephone  No.  6«6. 

Only  one  night  on  the  road  to  Omaha,  two  nights 
to  Chicago  and  St,  Louis.  Other  lines  one  night  ad- 
ditional. 

The  Union  Pacific  is  the  only  line  through  to  above 
points  without  change  of  oars,  and  the  only  line 
operating  Buffet  Smoking  and  Library  Cars  and 
Pullman  Dining  Cars,  with  11  and  12  hours  quiokest 
time  to  Mo.  Biv,  and  Chicago  respectively. 

H.  M.  CLAY,  General  Agent. 


THE 

AMERICAN 

LINE. 


FAST  EXPRESS  SERVICE. 

NEW  YORK-  SOUTHAMPTON  -  (ZT) 


Sailing  WEDNESDAY  at  10  a.m. 

Returning,     Sail     SATXJRDAYS 

nailing  at  Cherbourg  same  day 


Philadelphia  -  Liverpool 

Sailing  SATURDAYS. 
Steamers  of  this  service  carry  only  Second  Cabin  and 
Steerage  Passengers. 


THE 

RED  STAR 

LINE. 


New  York-Antwerp 

Sailing  WEDNESDAYS  at  Noon. 
BELGIUM, 

One  of  the  Shortest.    SWITZCI?L7\ND,     |£ 
Cheapen.      Best     HOLLAND, 

The  RHYNC, 
FRANCE  f^  ITALY. 


Routes  to  . 


INTERNATIONAL    NAVIGATION    CO.,      Chicago,  ill 

W.  C.  SPENCE,    Agent,  -  -  SALT    LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 


If  You  Want  To  Borrow 
If  You  Want  To  Invest 
If  You  Want  Highest  In- 
terest On 


PHEY 


GO  TO_ 


B.  H.  Sciieitler, 

22  S.  EAST  TEttPLE,  OPP.  C0#. 


BARGAINS!! 


"We  have  determmed  to  close    out  our 
large  and  varied  assortment  of 


BABY 
CARRIAGES 


At  an  immense  reduction  in  prices, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  a  very 
heavy  stock  of  fall  and  winter  goods. 
Call  and  see  for  yourself. 


H-  DIJlaiOODEY  FIIWITIIIIE  GO. 


Salt  Uaka   City, 


-     Utah. 


Z.  C.  M-  T. 


It  ii  wall   known   that   thii  famavi  lastitHtiom 
trifiBKlly    organized    for    the    iaportation  •( 


(S^^ra!  fA^rQjr[^r\dH^ 


Growing  continuously,  it  ia  now  the  moit  reliabla 
plkM  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of  Dreia  and  Dry 
Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments,  Boots,  Shoe* 
and  Clothing,  Carpets  and  Wall  Paper,  Groceriai, 
Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery,  Glaaa, 
StOTOi,  Rangea,  Tools,  Drugs,  etc.,  whether  tha 
intent  bo  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  OR  RETAIL. 


Mall  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  ntab. 


T.  6.  WEBBER,  Snparlituditf. 


A  LONe  HIT 


It  is  astonishing  what  a  long  hit  our  re- 
cent departure  in  selling  THREE  CROWN 
BAKING  POWDER  has  made.  You  are  now 
able  to  buy  a  full  pound  of  this  excellent 
article  for  25  cents.  So  much'  baking  powder 
excellence  was  never  offered  for  this  price 
before.  That  is  why  our  Three  Qrown  article 
is  enjoying  so  many  home  runs.  It  has  made 
a  hit  which  takes  it  to  the  home  and  scores  a 
satisfactory  result  every  time. 

Three  Crown  Baking  Powder  i,  for  sale  at  all  grocers 

at   2a  --Tntr-s  PER  POLNI>. 


HEWLETT  BROS.  GO..  -  Sail  LaK6  Cllfl. 

[WHKN  WKITINO  PLKASK   MKNTION  THIS  PAPKK.] 


